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HORSE  NUMBER 


Wholesale  Factory  Prices 
On  Vehicles  to  Everybody 

/And  30  Days'  Free  Trial  Allowed  \ 

I HAVEN'T  any  agents,  or  jobbers,  or  dealers,  or  middlemen  of  any 
kind  to  take  care  of  on  the  prices  of  my  buggies,  because  I  deal 
direct  with  you  and  give  you  the  dealer's  price.  I  have  sold  150,000 
of  my  vehicles  this  way  and  thousands  of  sets  of  harness, 
I  make  everything  I  sell  in  my  own  factory.  My  business  is  a  per- 
sonal business.  I  give  my  time  and  attention  to  everything.  I  make  all 
my  vehicles  to  order — I  know  they  are  right  before  they  leave  the  factory. 
I  give  them  a  2  year's  guarantee  that  protects  you  absolutely.  In  12  years 
selling  this  way,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  worn  out  Split  Hickory  Vehicle. 

Split  Hickory 

Means  Split  With  the  Grain 
— i\lot  Sawed  Across  It 

This  means  streng-th  in  all  parts  of  the  running-  gfear. 
My  business  is  bigger  than  ever.  Other  makers,  selling- 
throug-h  the  dealers,  are  going  out  of  business  on  account 
of  automobiles.  I  fig-ure  that  everybody  needs  a  bugg-y 
whether  they  have  an  automobile  or  not,  and  that  every 
automobile  owner  wants  a  bug-gy  anyway — for  times  when 
he  can't  run  his  machine. 

Local  dealers  carry  only  a  few  styles  to  select  from. 
I  make  125  styles  of  automobile  seat  buggies,  surreys, 
phaetons,  road  carts,  etc.,  and  fullline  of  harness. 

My  Big  Sfiow-Room  Buggy 
Book  for  1912  Is  Now  Ready 

It's  the  best  one  I  have  ever  gotten  out.   It  has  more 
styles  to  select  from,  both  in  ve- 
hicles and  harness.    Why  try 
to  select  a  buggy  from  two  or 
three  shop-worn,  dust-covered 
samples,  when   I  will  send 
right  to  your  home  a  book 
that  shows  in  big,  actual  pho- 
tographs more  vehicles  than 
you  can  find  in  25  stores.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  g-ood, 
sound  judgment  to  send  for  this 
free  book  no  matter  where  you 
buy.    It  will  cost  you  only 
one  penny  but  it  will  cost 
me  many  pennies  to  send  h.  c.  phelps, 
it  to  you,  but  I  will  take  Pres 
the  chance  if  you  are  will- 
ing:, because  it  is  my  only 
salesman  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  not  only  g-ive 
you   a  better  buggy,  but 
save  you  a  lot  of  money 
Will  you  write  for  the  book 
You  are  invited  to  do  so, 
will  pay  the  postag-e. 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturinst  Co 
STATION  1 
Columbus,  Ohio 

PHELPS 


Oversees  to  the  Manufacture  of  Every 
Buggy    Turned   Out  Of  His  Factory 


Factory  &  Office  Located  at  Hocking  Valley  Tracks  and  High  Street, 
Station  1,  South  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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BELL'S 

HORSES 


Belgians  and  Percherons 

The  Best  That  Money  and  Experience  Can  Produce. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


BELL  BROTHERS 

WOOSTER,  WAYNE  COUNTY, 
OHIO. 
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The  Comfortable  Way 

to  Shear  Sheep  is  with  this  Stewart 

No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine 

With  it  you  can  take  the  wool  off  evenly,  smoothly  and  quickly.  The  fiber 
will  be  longer;  there  will  be  no  second  cuts  in  the  fleece,  and  it  will  bring 
a  better  figure  in  the  market.  This  machine  has  large  balance  wheel  and  gears 
all  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  It  is  fitted  with  ball  bear-  ^  CO 
ings  throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head.  ^1  I  •Ow 
Price,  all  complete,  with  4  sets  of  cutting  knives,  is  only  A  A  ~ 

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  $2  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

Write  today  for  new  1912  Catalogue  and  Free  Copyrighted  Book, 
EXPERT  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  SHEEP  SHEARING." 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  82  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 
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STANDARD  OF  aUALITY 

rOK  EVERY  FARM  POWER  NEED 

For  running  the  cream  separator,  churn,  feed  cutter,  wood- 
saw,  fanning-  mill,  thresher,  pump,  grindstone,  electric  lighting 
plant,  washing  machine — any  farm  machine  to  which  power  can  be 
applied — an  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make.  It  will  work  steadily  and  economically,  it  will  last  for  years, 
and  require  less  attention  and  repairing  than  any  other  engine  made. 

The  record  of  I  H  C  engines  on  thousands  of  farms  is  proof  pos- 
itive of  their  superiority.  Their  advantages  in  simplicity,  strength, 
economy,  efficiency,  and  durability  are  well  known, 

IHC  Gasoline  Engines 

are  built  right— of  the  best  materials  obtainable 
— by  skilled  workmen,  in  the  finest  equipped 
engine  factories  in  America. 

When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  you  know  it 
must  be  right  in  order  to  maintain  the  IHC 
reputation  for  highest  quality. 

In  the  IHC  line  there  is  an  engine  that 
meets  your  special  needs.  They  are  made  in 
the  following  styles  and  sizes. 

Vertical  type— 2,  3, 25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizon- 
tal—1  to  25-H.  P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8-H.  P.; 
portable— 1  to  25-H.  P.;  traction— 12  to  45-H. 
P.;  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding 
outfits,  etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cooled  or 
water-cooled.  See  the  IHC  local  dealer,  or, 
write  us  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Chicago   (Incorporated)  USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  bureau  is  a 
center  where  the 
best  ways  of  doing: 
things  on  the  farm, 
and  data  relating: 
to  its  development 
are  collected  and 
distributed  free  to 
everyone  interest- 
ed in  agriculture. 
Every  available 
source  of  informa- 
tion will  be  used  in 
answering-  q  u  e  s  - 
tions  on  all  farm 
subjects.  Ques- 
tions sent  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu- 
reau will  receive 
prompt  attention. 
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HIGH  GRADE 
FERTILIZERS 

The  Independent  Packers  Fertilizing  Co. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Honest  Goods  at  Fair  Prices 

Agents  wanted  in  every  territory. 
Write  us  for  prices  and  terms. 

WING'S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

ALFALFA 
SOY  BEANS 
SEED  CORN 

Our  ALFALFA  SEED  IS  GUAEANTEED  FEEE  FEOM  DODDEE.  WE  EE- 
TAIL  MOEE  SOY  BEANS  THAN  ANY  OTHEE  SEEDSMAN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.     PEDIGEEED  SEED  COEN  and  SPECIAL  GEASS  MIXTUEES. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  selling  our  ALFALFA  SEED  toi  nearly  all  the 
EXPEEIMENT  STATIONS  and  AGEICULTUEAL  COLLEGES  throughout  the 
"Corn  Belt"  and  the  New  England  States,  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  ''ALFALFA  AND  HOW  TO  GEOW  IT."  This  gives  the 
latest  and  best  methods  for  growing  ALFALFA,  instructions  so  complete  that  anyone 
can  succeed  by  following  them,  tells  more  about  SOY  BEANS  than  you  can  learn  from 
any  other  source,  tells  you  how  to  build  up  your  farm  by  the  use  of  the  right  crops  and 
the  proper  fertilizers. 

WING  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  V,  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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"We  have  used  Sal-Vet  since  1909  and  would  not 
know  how  to  grow  sheep  without  it.  We  consider 
it  the  only  practical  worm  remeay  on  the  market, 
for  it  destroys  the  worm  before  the  latter  has  a 
chance  to  injure  the  sheep,  if  kept  constantly  be- 
fore the  animals.  We  have  also  had  good  success 
with  the  treatment  in  cases  in  which  infection  was 
well  advanced.  We  consider  that  in  Sal-Vet  lies 
the  Salvation  of  the  sheep  business  in  America, 
and  we  recommend  its  constant  use  to  our  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  to  others. 

"CHAS.  LEET  &  SON.  Mantua,  Ohio." 


•'We  have  used  Sal-Vet  with  excellent  satisfac- 
tion, and  while  we  have  not  obtained  information 
as  to  the  absolute  effect  in  our  sheep,  they  con- 
sumed the  preparation  with  results  which  appear 
to  us  to  corroborate  your  statement,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable for  discouraging  the  development  of  worms 
and  keeping  sheep  in  good  condition,  I  believe 
that  Sal-Vet  will  repay  the  user  in  the  results 
which  come  from  its  action  in  his  flock. 

(Signed)    "C.  S.  PLUMB.  B.  Sc., 
"Prof.  Animal  Husbandry.' 


Save  Your  Little  Pigs 

From  Deadly  Worms  and  Diseases 

If  you  want  healthy  litters  of  pigs  like  these  you  must  keep  them  free 
from  worms.  Even  three  weeks  old  pigs  are  often  found  loaded  with 
these  deadly  pests.  Their  growth  is  stunted.  They  cannot  put  on  money- 
making  fat.  They  become  easy  victims  of  hog  cholera  and  other  destruct- 
ive contagious  diseases;  not  only  that,  bu  worms  rob  both  old  hogs 
and  young  pigs  of  their  feed,  sap  their  vitality,  steal  away  your  profits 
every  hour  they  are  allowed  to  infest  your  herd.  Stop  this  costly  loss  with 

The  Great  Worm 
Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

A  medicated  salt  guaranteed  to  rid  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  of  all  stomach  and  free  in- 
testinal worms.    ZS'ot  only  that,  but  Sal-Vet  aids  digestion,  puts  an  edge  on  the  appetite;  keeps 
j'our  stock  in  tip-top  condition.   You  do  not  have  to  "dose'^with  Sal-Vet.    No  drenching— no  O' 


SALtVET 


handling.  Animals  eat  it  naturally.  They  doctor  themselves.  Read  what  this  wise  farmer  say 

"I  have  been  a  free  user  of  'Sal-Vet'  ever  since  its  introduction,  and  find  that   ^  , 

perfect  worm  exterminatr.r  on  the  market  today.   I  feed  'Sal-Vet'  as  I  would  salt,  and  not  as  a  v» 


s  the  most    a*  .i^^<^^^ 


and  it  will  positively  do  all  that  you  claim  for  it. 

E.  C.  ST0^•E.  Sec.  i.mer.  Hamp.  Swine  Record  Assn.,  Peoria,  lU. 

Tiy  it  GO  Days  Before  You 

of  worms  and  indigestion  and  I  want 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  telling  me  ho 

and  I'll  send  you  at  once  enough  Sal-V  _  _ 

do  all  I  claim,  thea  jou  needn't  pay  me  one  cent.   Send  now 

Send  No  Money — Just  Tliis  Coupon 

S.  R.  FEIL,  Pres.  S.  R.  Feil  Co.DeptAg^.  Jleveland,  O.  vVjSo**^^  ' '  ,  '  y'  ' 


Price8:401bs.,$2.25;  100 lbs., $5.00;  200  lbs. .59.00.  300  lbs.,,.- 
Sl3.00;  500  lbs..$2l.l2.    No  order  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 
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Every  Feeder  and  Shipper 
Should  Read  This  Letter! 

TISKILWA,  ILL.,  Dec.  26,  1911. 

CLAY,  EOBINSON  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen — In  looking  over  the  "Live  Stock  Eeport"  and  reading  some  of 
the  letters  quoted  therein  from  small  shippers,  I  see  where  some  of  them  were 
in  the  same  boat  that  I  was  in  before  I  s'hipped  my  cattle  to  you  on  the  6th  day 
of  December,  1911 — ^the  week  of  the  great  fat  stock  show. 

Some  of  my  friends  and  neighbors  advised  me  not  to  ship  to  you,  saying 
that  you  are  too  big  a  firm  to  give  the  small  shipper  the  attention  he  should 
have,  but  I  had  written  you  in  regard  to  the  cattle  I  was  feeding,  and  in  answer 
received  your  valuable  paper,  "The  Live  Stock  Eeport,"  and  also  the  market 
by  letter,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  your  firm  once  anyway. 

I  accordingly  did  so,  and  was  well  repaid  for  it,  as  my  cattle  sold  for  55 
cents  per  cwt.  more  than  I  expected  them  to.  Twenty-four  head  of  steers  and 
heifers  mixed  sold  for  $6.55,  one  bull  for  $5.75,  top  for  bulls  that  day  and 
at  least  $1.00  per  cwt.  more  than  I  expected  for  him,  as  he  had  a  lump  and  was 
held  back  one  day  for  inspection. 

Am  more  than  pleased  with  the  sale  of  these  cattle,  it  being  the  first  load 
I  ever  fed.  All  my  friends  congratulate  me  upon  the  good  deal  I  got  on  these 
cattle.  One  man  in  particular  who  advised  me  not  to  ship  you,  after  hearing 
of  my  sale,  said  that  I  had  "shipped  to  a  mighty  good  firm." 

I  watched  the  salesman  in  particular,  and  saw  that  he  took  the  buyers  to 
my  pen  just  the  same  as  though  I  had  a  train  of  cattle.  After  the  sale  I  told 
the  salesman  that  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  sale  he  made  for  me  and  he 
thanked  me  like  a  gentleman,  although  I  had  never  seen  him  before  that  day. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  Clay,  Robinson  is  the  firm  for  the  "little  ship- 
per, '   as  well  as  the  big  one,  to  consign  to. 

(Signed)    AMOS  L.  BUECKY. 


Please  notice  that  the  above  sale  was  made  for  a  man  who  was 
a  small  shipper  (only  one  load)  ;  a  beginner  (first  lot  he  ever  fed) 
and  a  stranger  (never  saw  our  salesman  before).  His  experience, 
however,  will  do  yon  no  good  unless  yon  make  up  your  mind  to 

CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Chicago,        E.  Buffalo,        Kansas  City,        S.  St.  Joseph, 
Denver,     E.  St.  Louis,     Sioux  City,     S.  Omaha, 
S.  St.  Paul,        Fort  Worth. 
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What  of  the  Future? 

F.  R.  MARSHALL 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 


THE  relation  of  the  horse  to  human 
progress   is   a  most  interesting 
study.    It  seems  strange  that  civiliza- 
tion should  have  had  its  rise  in  the 
idea  of  expansion  that  stirred  the  peo- 
ple of  that   far-away   and  noAv  little 
known  Asiatic  land.   One  fact  must  be 
considered,  however,  that  the  Assja-i- 
i  ans  were  the  first  to  bring  the  powers 
of  the  horse  into  service.  He  was  a  na- 
!  tive  of  their  country,  and  his  domesti- 
I  cation  and  use  was  a  great  factor  in  the 
i  position  they  attained  in  the  world  at 
that  time.    Through  the  conquests  and 
i  migrations  of  successive  peoples  the 
horse  Avas  introduced  into  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  and  later  to  North- 
,  ern  Europe.    In  all  these  times  he  was 
prized  for  his  fleetness  and  his  beauty, 
and  so  far  as  his  breeding  was  studied 
or  controlled,  those  qualities  were  held 
uppermost. 

Changed  methods  of  warfare  made 
I  size  and  strength  permanent  qualities 
in  the  animals  that  carried  the  heavy 
armed  warriors  into  combat.  There 
I  were  no  proposals  of  arbitration  in 
those  brave  fighting  days,  but  perhaps 
peace  advocates  may  have  hoped  that 
the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  ''villain- 
ous saltpetre"  Avould  make  war  too  hor- 
rible to  be  tolerated.  From  that  time 
on,  nations  certainly  spent  less  of  their 
time  in  fighting,  and  the  industries  of 
peace  were  pursued  more  seriously. 

We  are  told  that  the  interest  taken 
by  royalty  in  the  improvement  of  the 


racing  horse  in  the  seventeenth  century 
sprang  from  the  need  of  cavalary 
mounts,  but  England's  reliance  was 
even  then  in  her  strength  on  the  sea 
and  the  real  interest  in  the  running 
track  was  a  sporting  one.  Neither  the 
agriculture  nor  the  scattered  com- 
merce of  that  date  afforded  a  serious 
impetus  to  improvement  of  horses  for 
labor.  The  fox-hunting  nobility  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  pleasure  horses,  but 
nothing  like  a  general  demand  for 
horses  for  business  existed  until  the 
coming  of  the  stage  coach.  AVe  know 
that  in  France  it  was  the  omnibus 
horse  that  was  modified  and  added  to, 
in  the  perfection  of  the  Percheron. 
With  freer  communication,  trade  cen- 
ters became  larger  and  the  millers  and 
brewers  started  the  cry  for  horses  of 
more  weight  and  power.  The  coming 
of  the  railway  made  large  cities  possi- 
ble. The  growth  of  cities  multiplied 
the  needs  of  horses  for  servic,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  of  merchandise 
called  forth  the  draft  horse.  Luxury 
and  enjoyment  of  city  opportunities 
for  display  brought  in  the  heavy  har- 
ness horse.  The  saddle  animal  had 
never  ceased  to  be  the  huntsman's 
pride  and  the  enjoyment  of  high  born 
men  and  gentle  ladies.  And  it  remained 
for  the  Kentucky  gentry  to  mould  the 
hot-headed  English  ideal  of  a  riding 
horse  into  a  fit  conveyance  for  a  gentle- 
man on  social  occasions. 

The  American's  intolerance  of  every- 
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thing  but  superlatives  required  his  driv- 
ing horse  should  be  the  fastest,  and  the 
trotter  is  our  national  horse.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  other  nations  p.  im 
to  be  worthy  of  the  superlatives  ever 
bestowed  upon  him. 

Hotspur's  popinjay  found  that  "vil- 
lainous saltpetre"  fittingly  expressed 
his  contemtpt  for  the  stuff  "digg'd  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  de- 
stroyed so  cowardly."  How  shall  the 
modern  horse  lover  put  together  words 
that  will  give  adequate  expression  to 
his  estimate  of  the  odoriferous  liquid 
pumped  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
propel  the  hideous  wagons  which  have 
so  many  good  true  horses  already  placed 
in  the  discard? 

My  parody  may  be  mixed,  but  so  are 
my  feelings.  Owning  no  "buzz  wa- 
gons" I  may  despise  them,  but  I  must 
admire  the  mind  of  man  when  it  takes 
a  combination  of  inert  materials  and 
produces  an  instrument  of  service  that 
does  for  many  people,  and  for  many 
uses  replaces  a  creature  so  noble  and  so 
pliant  as  the  horse. 

If  we  were  historians  or  if  our  inter- 
est were  that  of  a  student  of  the  evolu- 
tion in  commerce  and  in  forms  of  recre- 
ation, we  would  not  try  to  anticipate 
the  future  of  the  horse.  As  farmers  we 
have  an  immediate  and  practical  inter- 
est in  the  problem.  It  may  seem  that  I 
regard  the  situation  as  alarming  to  the 
breeders  of  horses.  The  tone  of  the 
markets  shows  the  unreasonableness  of 
any  panicky  feeling.  The  automobile 
has  already  done  its  worst  and  its  best 
for  the  classes  of  light  horses.  The  un- 
determined feature  is  the  influence  of 
the  auto  truck. 

The  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the 
electric  car  were  both  announced  as  the 
supplanters  of  the  horse.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment to  assert  that  because  he  came 


back  to  stilll  greater  popularity  after 
those  inventions  found  their  place,  the 
same  will  be  true  after  the  phase  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  has  been  determined.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  claim  that  a  large  part  , 
of  the  tonnage  now  moved  by  horses 
can  be  handled  by  auto  trucks.  The 
outcome  of  the  matter  depends  alto- 1 
gether  on  the  relative  costs  of  horse  and 
truck  service,  that  is,  for  business  in 
which  the  truck  is  practical.    The  most  ' 
comprehensive  comparison  I  have  seen  L 
is  one  prepared  by  a  Chicago  manufac-|B 
turer  who  estimates  a  difference  of  26 IB 
cents  per  day  more  for  operating  a  truckiB 
than  for  two  and  a  half  teams.   This  is  ■ 
on  the  basis  of  a  $3500  truck  lasting ;|B 
seven  years,  with  $300  per  year  for  re-  ■ 
pairs.    A  high-priced  truck  is  not  an  I 
economical  substitute  for  a  one  or  two-  I 
team  outfit  even  when  the  streets  and  1 
length  of  hauls  is  satisfactory  to  it. 
There  must  always  be  a  number  of  smal-  ] 
ler  firms  whose  work  can  be  done  by  an 
equipment  in  horse  vehicles  of  which  i 
the  value  is  less  than  that  of  a  truck,  t 
Some  such  firms  now  using  the  mechan-  \ 
ical  power  are  charging  a  good  deal  of 
operating  expense  to  advertising,  which 
cannot  be  fairly  done   for  any  great  1' 
length  of  time.    For  short  hauls  and  i' 
for  handling  some  commodities  horse  ' 
labor  seems  certain  to  retain  an  advan- 
tage.   It  seems  wholly  probable  that  a  i» 
large  number  of  the  most  serviceable  ]  i^' 
draft  horses  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
city  work.    The  lower  values  of  horses  .i 
would  change  the  situation  materially,  I 
or  if  the  horses  were  sufficiently  im-^ 
proved  to  allow  their  users  to  figure  on  6| 
six  or  seven  instead  of  five  years'  ser-i  i 
vice,  the  appearance  of  the  comparison  jli 
would  change.  ; 

Agriculture  is  going  to  be  modified j  \\{ 
greatly  in  the  coming  years  by  the  ap-  jl 
plication  of  business  principles.  Econ-  'i 
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omy  of  production  is  already  calling  for 
plans  for  saving  in  labor  and  farm 
power  costs  and  in  most  cases  the  farm 
will  use  fewer  horses  and  larger  ones. 
Operators  of  large  farms  may  be  able  to 
use  mechanical  power  in  field  work,  but 
with  the  decreasing  size  of  farms  there 
will  be  fewer  instances  in  which  the 
more  adaptable  horse  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  then  so  long  as  there  is  a 
horse  market,  the  home  multiplication 
of  the  horses  gives  them  an  inherent  ad- 
vantage. At  present  the  man  who  has 
a  moderate  investment  in  breeding 
draft  horses  and  is  using  them  in  his 
farm  work,  needs  only  to  plan  to  raise 
better  ones.  The  discrimination  of  the 
market  against  the  soft-legged,  less  dur- 


ters  to  entertain  the  throngs  of  genuine 
horse  lovers  who  will  patronize  the 
tracks  when  the  conditions  of  racing 
and  the  betting  have  been  placed  upon 
a  more  American  basis. 

The  saddle  horse  is  now  the  most 
popular  type  of  pleasure  horse.  Saner 
forms  of  recreation  are  becoming  more 
fashionable.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
imposing  classes  of  park  hacks  and 
hunters  shown  of  late  in  the  East. 
While  the  rearing  of  saddle  stock  may 
not  be  attractive  to  corn  state  farmers 
who  are  prepared  to  feed  heavily  for 
draft  size,  there  can  be  no  complaint 
over  the  outlet  and  the  prices  obtain- 
able. The  saddle  horse  comes  nearer  to 
reaching  his  full  value  in  the  hands  of 


able  kind  is  already  very  pronounced, 
and  safety  lies  in  combining  strength, 
wearing  qualities,  and  beauty. 

The  number  of  horses  used  for  pleas- 
ure is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
realized.  Practically  all  of  the  light 
horses  are  for  some  form  of  pleasure 
and  with  them  there  is  no  limitation 
to  price  when  the  moneyed  man  finds 
what  he  wants.  The  heavy  harness  and 
light  harness  horses  are  now  demanded 
chiefly  for  show  purposes,  except  as  the 
latter  may  be  used  for  racing.  There  is 
a  growing  number  of  stables  of  show 
horses  kept  for  the  sport  of  winning, 
much  as  are  track  horses.  There  will  be 
a  place  for  a  large  number  of  2 :10  trot- 
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his  breeder  than  does  any  other  light 
horse.  The  less  valuable  ones  fit  into 
some  branch  of  the  army  service.  The 
war  department's  concern  over  the  re- 
mount problem  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
posal now  awaiting  the  support  of  Con 
gress  to  place  suitable  sires  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  breeding  of  liglit 
horses  can  be  most  profitably  carried 
on. 

The  day  of  the  nondescript  horse  is 
far  past.  He  still  comes  to  market,  but 
not  from  the  farms  of  the  men  who  are 
prepared  for  the  future.  In  the  future 
only  the  really  high-class  ones  can  be 
depended  upon  to  more  than  repay  their 
cost. 
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The  Making  of  a  Horse  Judge 

J.  L.  EDMONDS,  '08 
Associate  in  Horse  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois 


IN  most  cases,  our  good  judges  of  live 
stock  are  men  who  through  inher- 
itance or  early  surroundings  develop  a 
strong  interest  for  some  particular 
class  of  live  stock.  This  factor,  coupled 
with  patient  persevering,  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  valuable  asset  that  could 
be  wished  for.  There  are  not  many  men 
so  gifted  as  to  be  really  expert  judges 
of  many  different  kinds  of  live  stock. 
Possibly  from  the  utility  standpoint  the 


stockman's  eye  through  the  interest  of 
friends,  both  inside  the  family  and  out. 

A  number  of  different  roads  have 
been  followed  by  men  who  later  became 
good  judges  of  horses.  Some  have 
started  ' '  on  their  own "  in  a  small  way 
and  have  gradually  attained  efficiency 
largely  through  the  environment  which 
they  themselves  have  made.  Some  of  our 
best  practical  horse  breders  have  been 
men  who  originally  bought,  fitted  and 


1 

best  judge  is  the  man  with  good  general 
information  regarding  all  classes  of  live 
stock  and  expert  information  regarding 
some  one  particular  kind. 

Fastest  strides  in  the  making  of  a 
horse  judge  are  generally  made  where 
the  beginner  has  the  advantage  of  close 
association  with  seasoned  factors.  The 
interest  thus  aroused  and  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  even  tho  obtained 
piecemeal,  is  of  incalculable  value.  Here 
as  elsewhere  the  personal  equation  is 
the  really  big  one.  The  writer  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with  a 
few  lads  who  have  early  developed  the 
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sold  a  few  geldings  annually.  In  many 
instances  time  as  well  as  money  would 
have  been  saved  by  the  wider  experi- 
ence which  might  be  gained  by  work- 
ing for  a  breeder  or  dealer  who  has  a 
real  "top  notcher"  in  his  line.  It  is  a 
well  known  truth  that  there  is  but  a 
meager  chance  for  live  stock  improve- 
ment in  the  community  where  the  num- 
ber of  animals  is  small.  In  exactly  the 
same  way  judgment  is  only  developed 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  proficien- 
cy where  contact  is  had  with  large  num- 
bers. 

Some  of  our  most  prosperous  horse- 
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men  have  made  their  money  out  of  the 
horse  business,  not  so  much  because  of 
their  fine  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
animal  itself  as  because  of  being  shrewd 
judges  of  values  and  of  human  nature. 
Generally  speaking,  then,  the  associa- 
tions on  a  good  breding  farm  might  be 
more  valuable  in  learning  of  breed  and 
type.  There,  oftentimes,  several  gener- 
ations can  be  seen  and  the  results  of 
the  mating  of  different  blood  lines  ob- 
served. The  dealer's  barn  would  afford 
more  opportunity  for  a  study  of  values 


and  methods  of  vendue  because  one 
would  likely  see  more  business  done 
for  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  at  it. 

Fairs  and  horse  shows  of  all  kinds  are 
helpful  when  attended  with  an  earnest 
purpose  of  learning  something.  Local 
colt  shows,  in  addition  to  their  great 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  improv- 
ing the  horse  stock  in  a  community,  are 
extremely  useful  in  spreading  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  market  demands 
and  hence  what  it  Avill  pay  most  for. 


AX  APPEECIATIOX  OF  OHIO  STATE'S  HORSE  JUDGES 
Bronze  Statute  of  Etudiant — The  Xame  of  tlie  Student  Eanking  Higliest  Each  Year  in 
Horse  Judging  is  Engraved  on  the  Pedestal. 
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The  Care  and  Feed  of  the  Farm  Horse 

B.  E.  CARMICHAEL 
Chief  of  Deoartment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois 


WHAT  constitutes  proper  care  and 
management  of  farm  horses? 
Short  as  is  the  query,  the  answer,  if 
complete,  would  occupy  far  more  space 
than  can  be  given  to  this  discussion. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  at  the 
points  that  are  especially  important 
would  be  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  points  in  which  horses  are  most  fre- 
quently subjected  to  carelessness  and 
mismanagement. 

The  farm  horse,  to  be  efficient,  should 
be  suited  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put ; 
should  be  kept  comfortable,  both  in  and 
out  of  harness ;  and  should  be  well  nour- 
ished, that  is,  supplied  with  feeds  that 
are  suited  for  meeting  its  requirements, 
whether  for  growth,  foetal  develop- 
ment, milk  production,  work,  or  any  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  these  re- 
quirements. Properly  caring  for  farm 
horses  should  begin  with  careful  selec- 
tion of  farm  horses,  avoiding  the  use  of 
light  horses  for  heavy  work,  or  of  ex- 
tremely heavy  horses  for  work  which 
could  more  easily  be  done  by  horses  of 
lighter  weight.  The  horse  which  is  not 
suited  for  its  task  is  so  heavily  handi- 
capped that  no  care  that  can  be  given 
it  can  altogether  compensate  for  the  nat- 
ural inefficiency.  Lack  of  comfortable 
stabling,  the  essentials  of  which  are  lit- 
tle more  than  fairly  roomy  quarters  in 
a  dry,  light,  well  ventilated  shelter 
which  protects  the  animal  from  heat  in 
summer  and  from  cold  in  winter,  may 
interfere  with  the  horse's  greatest  use- 
fulness. A  comfortably  bedded  stall  is 
a  great  boon  to  the  tired  horse,  and 
such  a  bed  should  be  supplied  as  will 
encourage  the  horse  to  lie  down  during 
much  of  the  night.  Wet  bedding,  un- 
even stall  floors,  and  extremely  narrow 


stalls  are  circumstances  that  too  often 
interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  horse. 

To  keep  a  horse  comfortable  in  har- 
ness is  no  small  task.  Proper  adjust- 
ment of  harness  is  of  great  importance 
and  requires  the  careful  watchfulness 
of  the  driver.  Shoulders  should  be 
rubbed  clean  very  frequently,  particu- 
larly when  the  horse  is  first  put  to  work 
in  the  spring ;  careful  attention  to  com- 
fort in  harness  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  season's  work  will  do  much 
for  the  farm  horse,  and  may  frequently 
avoid  the  need  for  liniments,  salves, 
poultices  or  the  knife  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  No  definite  direc- 
tions could  be  given  to  an  inexperi- 
enced man,  even  by  the  most  careful 
driver,  that  would  always  insure  the 
comfort  of  the  horse  in  harness.  The 
careful  driver  is  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  matters  that  need  his  attention, 
and  is  proud  of  the  good  condition  in 
which  his  horse  or  horses  are  kept.  In 
hot  weather  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
supply  water  to  the  hard-worked  horse 
at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  supply  water  in  the  field  with- 
out very  much  extra  effort,  and  the  in- 
creased comfort  of  the  horse  pays  well 
for  the  trouble. 

So  far  as  feeding  farm  horses  is  con- 
cerned, probably  the  worst  fault  of  ave- 
rage practice  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
food  supply  of  the  right  kind.  Horses 
that  are  fed  solely  for  work  purposes 
need  a  relatively  large  amount  of  feeds 
that  will  supply  much  energy  but  do  not 
need  a  large  supply  of  protein  and  ash. 
Work  horses  can  use  a  relatively  larger 
amount  of  corn  in  the  ration  than  can 
horses  that  are  fed  for  growth  or  than 
can  brood  mares,  either  with  foal  or 
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while  suckling  the  foal.  AVhen  imma- 
ture mares  are  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses and  for  farm  work  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  generous  ration  is  neces- 
sary, and  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
feed  rich  in  protein  and  ash,  is  needed. 
Corn  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  effi- 
cient feeds  for  the  work  horse,  even  for 
use  with  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay. 
but  for  growing  horses  and  for  brood 
mares,  either  working  or  idle,  corn 
alone  with  this  roughage  would  scarce- 
ly prove  adequate.  The  use  of  oats, 
bran,  lineseed  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal 
and  other  concentrates,  richer  in  pro- 


tein  and  ash  than  is  corn,  is  frequently 
advisable  for  growing  horses  and  brood 
mares.  If  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  simi- 
lar roughage  is  available,  it  seems  en- 
tirely probable  that  the  almost  or  quite 
exclusive  use  of  corn  would  give  good 
results  even  for  growing  horses  or  for 
brood  mares.  The  needs  of  each  horse 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
its  ration  should  fit  the  needs.  On  ac- 
count of  the  condition,  appetite  and 
work  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter and  price  of  feeds,  variation 
would  often  need  to  be  made  from  any 
rule  that  could  be  laid  down  relative  to 
amount  of  feed  to  give ;  yet,  in  general. 


a  pound  of  grain  and  a  pound  of  hay 
daily  for  each  hundred  pounds  the  horse 
weighs  in  good  condition,  would  be  not 
far  wrong  for  a  horse  at  moderate 
work.  The  idle  horse  could  use  a  rela- 
tively larger  proportion  of  roughage, 
and  the  very  hard  worked  horse  might 
need  a  relatively  larger  amount  of 
grain.  The  underfed  horse  is  a  source 
of  great  waste,  comparable  to  the  en- 
gine that  is  fired  just  enough  to  little 
more  than  warm  the  water  in  the  boiler  : 
work  production  is  greatly  diminished 
and  costs  more  per  unit  than  it  would 
if  the  horse  Avere   fed   a   ration  that 


would  permit  him  to  do  a  full  day's 
work  and  keep  in  good  condition. 

While  home-grown  feeds  should  be 
given  first  attention  in  selecting  rations 
for  farm  horses,  as  for  all  other  kinds 
of  farm  live  stock,  yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  commercial  feeds,  par- 
ticularly those  that  carry  a  high  per- 
centage of  protein  and  ash,  are  fre- 
quently almost  a  necessity  if  best  results 
are  to  be  secured.  A  more  general,  and 
more  careful  use  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay  would  do  much  to  improve  the  ra- 
tion for  many  horses  and,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  these  rough- 
ages would  make  possible  a  larger  use 
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of  corn  in  the  ration  than  would  bring 
best  results  with  timothy,  red  top  or 
other  similar  hay,  would  frequently 
cheapen  the  ration  without  decreasing 
its  efficiency.  The  use  of  corn  stover  or 
oat  straw  is  occasionally  desirable  with 
horses.  Idle  horses  can  use  these  feeds 
better  than  can  the  hard-worked  horse. 
Corn  stover  is  more  palatable  in  fall 
and  early  winter  than  in  spring  and 
summer,  and  should  be  fed  early. 

During  summer  months  many  farmers 
give  work  horses  access  to  pasture  at 
night.  If  adequate  rations  are  supplied 
in  the  stable,  the  practice  of  pasturing 
work  horses  at  night  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Grass  alone,  or  grass  in  the 
place  of  all  dry  roughage,  is  not  rec- 
ommended for  the  hard-worked  horse, 
and  the  use  of  grass  in  this  way  prob- 
ably accounts  in  large  pan  for  the  un- 
satisfactory results  that  some  secure 
from  pasturing  work  horses.  The  com- 
fort that  the  horse  derives  from  being 
at  freedom  during  the  night  and  the 


small  amount  of  grass  eaten  when  the 
horse  is  well  fed  in  the  stable  are  of  ma- 
terial benefit.  It  is  of  doubtful  econ- 
omy to  make  any  use  of  very  early 
"washy"  pasture  for  work  horses. 

The  regular  or  frequent  use  of  drugs, 
conditioners,  tonics  and  other  medicinal 
materials  is  not  usually  necessary,  and 
as  frequently  practiced,  very  foolish.  A 
well  horse  needs  none  of  these  if  given 
an  adequate  supply  of  feeds  that  will 
supply  the  necessary  nutrients,  and 
without  such  feeds  the  so-called  medi- 
cines would  be  of  no  use.  If  drugs  are 
needed,  they  should  be  used  for  a  defi- 
nite purpose  and  usually  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

The  farm  horse  that  is  worth  keeping 
deserves  a  comfortable  stable,  well  kept 
and  carefully  fitted  harness,  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  feeds  suited  for  its 
needs.  Careful  attention  to  these  points 
and  sufficient  grooming  should  make 
the  horse  an  efficient  servant  and  a 
source  of  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


"THE  MASTEE  COMETH." 

Courtesy  The  Hartman  Stock  Farm. 
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The  Position  of  the  Hackney 

DONALD  R.  ACKLIN 
Breeder  and  Exhibitor,  Perrysburg,  Ohio 


THE  history  of  the  Hackney  Horse 
in  America  affords  some  curious 
phases.  Few  breeds  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals have  been  subject  to  so  much  pre- 
judice, because,  speaking  comparative- 
ly, we  have  originated  but  very  few 
breeds  of  live  stock  and,  when  a  worthy 
rival  of  one  of  these  has  appeared  upon 
the  scene  it  has  been  like  moving  a 
mountain  to  convince  the  upholders  of 
our  native  breeds  that  the  rival  is  really 
worthy.    When  the  Hackney  was  first 


foolishly  he  has  been  blamed  for  the  ab- 
sence of  qualities  which  it  was  absurd 
to  claim  for  him.  That  as  a  breed  he  has 
the  most  extravagant  of  high  action 
must  be  admitted,  but  to  claim  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  speed  for  him  is  out 
of  reason,  but  speed  is  one  of  our  na- 
tional failings. 

"When  horse  shows  were  first  popular 
in  this  country,  and  the  Hackney  was 
the  popular  horse  show  animal,  many 
wealthy   men,    who   had   never  been 


A  FAMOUS  HACKNEY  SIEE. 


Courtesy  D.  R.  Acklin. 


introduced  into  the  sliov^  I'ing,  the  trot- 
ting-horse  partisans  heaped  no  amount 
of  unfair  criticism  upon  his  head,  and 
even  now  that  he  has  almost  completely 
swept  the  boards  in  the  harness  classes 
at  all  of  the  horse  shows,  which  are  to 
the  heavy  harness  horse  Avhat  the  Grand 
Circuit  is  to  the  trotter,  the  Hackney  is 
not  given  his  just  due. 

Attributes  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
no  doubt  foolishly,  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess, indeed  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  he  could  not  possess.  Equally 


known  as  horse  breeders,  commenced  to 
breed  a  few  of  them.  Hackney  breed- 
ing became  a  favorite  amusement  with 
the  rich.  Others  took  it  up  as  there  was 
a  demand  for  the  high  stepper,  with 
good  prices  attached.  Then  fashion  be- 
gan to  make  its  insatiable  demands  to 
the  confusion  of  inexperienced  breed- 
ers, but  as  is  usually  the  way,  fashion 
carried  the  sway,  and  a  horse  with  ac- 
tion, and  nothing  else,  was  the  result. 
The  breeder  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket.   He  jumped  straight  for  action 
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without  due  regard  for  other  things, 
and  if  he  is  not  entirely  to  be  blamed 
for  this  on  account  of  its  being  the  most 
salable  of  all  qualities,  he  has  been  led 
up  a  blind  alley  in  some  cases  by  the 
fact  that  judges  have  set  an  example 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  away 
from.  Thin  slips  of  horses  with  the  abil- 
ity to  move  have  won  places,  and  others 
with  a  lack  of  other  desirable  qualities, 
but  who  could  ''go,"  have  drawn  the 
ribbons,  without  regard  to  their  lack  of 
physical  merit.  So  long  as  this  is  true 
the  breed,  as  a  breed,  must  suffer  in- 
evitably. 

Then  again,  in  the  matter  of  color 
(extremely  important  in  a  harness 
horse)  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
studied  attention.  As  a  rule  the  colors 
are  good,  but  it  is  almost  funny  to  think 
that  a  horse  can  win  as  a  gentleman's 
horse  in  one  class,  and  then  by  simply 
changing  the  vehicle  win  again  as  a  la- 
dies' horse.  In  this  day  when  perfection 
is  hard  to  imitate,  no  matter  what  the 
game,  it  is  the  close  attention  to  seem- 
ingly small  details  that  makes  it  that 
much  easier  to  obtain. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  type  of 
Hackney  has  been  changing  within  the 
past  few  years,  whether  by  studied  in- 
tent or  not,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss. That  is  inevitable,  for  a  success- 
ful sire,  or  series  of  sires,  will  assuredly 
have  an  effect  upon  the  breed  which  it 
is  impossible  to  forecast.  We  can  see 
that  influence  in  heavy  horse  breeding 
as  well,  and  one  cannot  suppose  that  the 
penalty  imposed  by  success  will  always 
be  light.  If  a  horse  is  a  consistent  win- 
ner in  the  show  ring,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  mare  owners  send  their  mares 
to  be  bred  to  him  regardless  of  most  of 
the  things  Avhich  should  enter  into  a 
successful  mating.  But  because  the  sire 
is  a  winner  is  no  certain  proof  that  the 
offspring  will  be  a  good  one  as  well. 


There  are  other  things  to  be  considered. 
We  are  not  trying  to  detract  from  the 
glory  of  a  prize-winning  sire,  but  it 
does  seem  not  the  best  policy  to  breed 
to  a  horse  solely  because  he  is  a  win- 
ner, Avithout  taking  the  individual  fit- 
ness of  the  two  animals  into  considera- 
tion. 

Just  now  there  are  three  questions 
which  are  puzzling  the  English  breed- 
ers, which  may  be  of  interest  to  us.  The 
first  is  rather  important,  as  regards 
whether  the  stud  book  shall  be  closed 
to  alien  blood  or  Avhether  it  shall  re- 
main as  at  present  with  three  qualify- 
ing crosses  as  the  basis  of  entry.  Then, 
also,  there  is  the  question  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  the  omission  of  stallions  in 
harness  classes  at  the  shows,  and  ma- 
ture horses  over  six  years  old,  likewise 
in  harness,  at  the  Hockney  Show.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  first 
question  seems  to  be  that  alien  blood 
should  be  admitted  to  registry,  for  inas- 
much as  the  type  is  still  apt  to  change, 
it  will  be  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve  for 
the  breed.  The  other  two  questions  as 
to  the  shoAving  of  harness  horses  is  of 
not  so  much  interest  to  us  because  they 
are  of  a  more  local  character,  though  it 
may  be  said  that  most  of  the  breeders 
are  for  ha^dng  the  liberty  of  showing 
any  age  of  horse  in  harness. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  motor 
has  had  an  influence  in  harness  horse 
breeding,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact 
horse  shows  are  more  popular  than  ever 
and  there  is  still  a  demand  for  the 
horse  that  is  good  enough  to  Avin. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  position 
and  future  prospect,  of  the  Hackney 
Avhen  its  formidable  rival,  the  motor, 
is  groAving  in  favor  with  many  people? 
The  Avriter  thinks  that,  as  time  goes  on 
the  rivalry  Avill,  to  a  certain  degree, 
perhaps  to  a  considerable  degree,  cease 
seriously  to  affect  the  production  of  the 
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really  high-class  Hackney  horse.  If  one 
looks  carefully  round  amongst  the  own- 
ers of  the  cheaper  motor  cars,  one  finds 
that  the  greater  majority  of  them  would 
never  have,  under  any  circumstances, 
been  the  owners  of  a  high-stepping 
horse.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  fact 
that  with  many  people  the  horse-drawn 
vehicles  are  gradually  resuming  their 
former  place  in  their  domestic  economy, 
and  while  machines  are  used  for  long 


•journeys,  the  smart,  high-going  pairs 
are  used  in  the  parks. 

So  it  seems  that  the  case  of  the  Hack- 
ney cannot  said  to  he  very  serious  at 
present,  if  the  animal  himself  is  of  the 
right  kind.  It  will  he  many  a  day  be- 
fore the  motor  cars  and  other  mechan- 
ical means  of  location  will  drive  the 
horse  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  amongst  other  breeds  the  Hackney 
will  continue  to  hold  his  own  in  his  own 
1^ articular  sphere. 


*'Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thun- 
der ? 

"Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a 
grasshopper  ?  The  glory  of  his  nostrils 
is  terrible. 

''He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoic- 
etli  in  his  strength ;  he  goeth  on  to  meet 
the  armed  men. 

''He  moeketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af- 


frighted ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from 
the  sword. 

"The  quiver  rattleth  against  him, 
the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 

"He  sAvalloweth  the  ground  Avith 
fierceness  and  rage ;  neither  believeth 
he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

"He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha, 
ha  !  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 
the  thunders  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting." — Book  of  Job.  C'hapt.  xxxix. 
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A  Vacation  Tale-The  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  Farm 

GEORGE  M.  WORMAN,  '08 


AN  hour  on  the  lake  and  Cleveland 's 
lights  had  dimmed  to  a  faint  shim- 
mer on  the  dark  shore  line.  In  their 
place  Nature's  own  lights  shone  from 
ont  a  clear  sky.  The  cool  lake  breeze 
faced  us  and  stirred  up  waves  that 
rolled  heavily  and  steadily  beneath  the 
bow.  The  deadened  vibrations  of  the 
propeller  and  the  solemn  quietness  of  it 
all,  early  induced  us  to  find  our  berth. 
That  sleep,  which  I  think  was  the  most 
refreshing  since  infancy,  was  only 
broken  by  the  bumping  of  our  vessel's 
side  against  Buffalo's  dock  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  A  trolley  ride  of  an 
hour  brought  us  to  Niagara  and  there, 
much  to  our  surprise,  we  found  the  falls 
to  be  almost  within  stone's  throw  of 
the  main  part  of  the  city.  The  place 
was  filled  with  tourists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  see  America's  object 
of  greatest  pride.  Here,  too,  occupying 
benches  of  secluded  position  or  stroll- 
ing over  sentiment  harboring  paths 
were  those  lost  in  connubial  bliss  and 
but  recently  tied  by  matrimonial  vow. 
The  falls,  somewhat  disappointing  at 
first,  grew  and  grew  with  each  succeed- 
ing viewpoint  until  before  we  left  we 
were  completely  subdued  by  the  magni- 
ficence and  splendor  of  it  all. 

A  trolley  ride  down  the  gorge,  torn 
by  that  maddened  stream,  brought  us 
to  the  vessel  which  crosses  Lake  Huron 
to  Toronto.  After  a  stay  of  but  a  day 
in  this  city  we  began  to  question  our 
whereabouts  and  to  wonder  if  we  had 
not  really  crossed  the  ocean  and  were 
lost  in  some  English  city.  Having  been 
advised  on  several  occasions  by  formid- 
able policemen  that  gazing  from  street 
corners  was  contrary  to  Canadian  sta- 
tute and  English  custom,  we  decided 
that  for  us  the  lake  was  more  home-like 


and  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  boat 
landing.  Kecrossing  Lake  Huron,  we 
entered  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and, 
after  transferring  to  a  smaller  vessel, 
began  the  down-river  trip.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  were  among  the  Thou- 
sand Islands.  How  they  must  have 
changed!  Once  the  scene  of  Cooper's 
early  frontier  combats,  unmolested  in 
primitive  and  natural  beauty,  now  a 
new  world  Venice.  The  forts  and  gar- 
risons of  that  author 's  imagination  have 
been  supplanted  by  real  state  mansions, 
the  summer  retreat  of  city  kings. 

Down  the  river,  down  the  river  we 
went,  occasionally  stopping  at  a  quaint 
Ontario  town  where  dirty  urchins 
crowded  the  wharf  and  fought  over  the 
pennies  we  tossed  into  their  midst. 
Past  vineyards  and  orchards,  past  fields 
with  crops  and  management  differing 
from  our  home  system  more  with  each 
succeeding  mile.  Fed  to  fullness,  read 
to  sleepiness,  listening  to  the  music  of 
performer  after  performer,  until  music 
became  a  discord,  the  life  would  soon 
have  become  monotonous  had  we  not 
advanced  to  that  part  of  the  river  where 
our  passage  became  extremely  hazard- 
ous. The  river  had  narrowed  and  the 
current  quickened  and  before  we  were 
aware  we  were  fast  in  the  grip  of  the 
great  Laschine  Rapids.  The  engine  had 
stopped,  but  not  our  down  stream  rush. 
We  shot  past  big  grey  rocks  that  almost 
grazed  the  vessel's  side,  through  reel- 
ing whirlpools  and  over  wildly  tossing 
waves.  The  pilot  steered  well  and  soon 
we  felt  smooth  water  beneath  us  and 
each  passenger  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief.  In  looking  back  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  hill  of  tossing  water 
down  which  we  had  slid. 

Just    as    evening  was   settling  we 
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crossed  the  gang  plank  into  ^Montreal. 
With  difficulty  we  dodged  the  mob  of 
baggage  men  and  cab-drivei's,  and  made 
our  way  afoot,  for  we  wished  to  have 
opportunity  to  let  the  old  French  tovr.i 
make  its  full  impression.  That  part  of 
the  city  near  the  river  is  very  old  and 
those  who  have  visited  P'rance  say  it  is 
very  similar  to  old  French  cities.  In- 
deed, we  found  it  very  strange.  Ap- 


my  companion  and  1  paused  to  assure 
ourselves  that  we  were  quite  awake 
and  san(\  that  our  last  voyage  had  not 
been  aci'oss  the  Channel  and  that  even 
then  Ave  were  not  in  Versailles  or  in  a 
Bordeaux.  Before  leaving,  however,  we 
visited  the  more  modern  ]\Iontreal  and 
found  it  to  1)0  a  beautiful  city,  full  of 
many  spots  of  historical  interest. 

Crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 


OEXEKAL  GATES, 
Head  of  Stud,  U.  S.  Morgan  Farm. 


proaching  a  policeman  with  our  inqui- 
ries, we  were  met  with  a  volume  of  un- 
intelligible French.  Passers-by  were 
chattering  in  the  strange  tongue.  Boy?:- 
cried  their  French  papers.  The  dress 
was  as  strange  as  were  the  gestures  and 
mannerisms.  Men  smoked  the  short, 
straight  stem  pipe  used  by  their  voy- 
ageur  ancestors.  Buildings  were  low 
and  long,  shops  small  and  queer,  fronted 
with  signs  lettered  in  French.  Again 


strip  of  territory  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  we  were  glad  to  find 
ourselves  once  again  in  Uncle  Sam's 
land.  The  Green  Mountains  came  into 
view  and  skirted  our  route  on  one  side, 
with  beautiful  Lake  Champlain  on  the 
other.  The  valley  narrowed  and  finally 
Ave  drcAv  into  the  station  of  ]\Iiddleburg, 
a  fcAv  miles  from  Avhich  is  located  the 
L".  S.  Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Avhich  Avas  to 
be  the  seat  of  our  summer's  Avork,  and 
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here  my  story  rightfully  begins. 

The  drive  from  the  station  to  the 
farm  is  along  a  very  pretty  country 
road.  Nearing  the  farms  one  always- 
sees  floating  above  the  pines  and  maples, 
the  nation's  flag.  Then  the  large  white 
buildings  came  into  view,  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  road  on  a  slop- 
ing elevation.  The  first  impression  is 
one  of  a  snug,  restful  home-likeness.  A 
winding  roadway  leads  through  well 
kept  grounds  to  the  buildings.  A  heavy 
natural  forest  is  the  background  to  the 
North,  and  to  the  South  rises  a  beau- 
teous, orchard  covered  slope.  In  the 
rear  of  the  large  main  barn  are  the 
horse  barns  and  paddocks.  The  whole 
is  set  in  the  valley  of  the  Otter,  with  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  East,  the  Snake 
Ridge  to  the  West,  beyond  which, 
wrapped  in  haziness,  tower  the  more 
stately  Adirondacks. 

The  U.  S.  Morgan  Horse  Farm  con- 
sists of  some  400  acres  and  was  given 
to  the  government  by  Joseph  Battell,  a 
wealthy  farmer  and  an  ardent  devotee 
of  the  Morgan  horse.  The  purpose  of 
the  work  carried  on  at  this  farm  is  to 
save  the  Morgan  breed  of  horses  from  a 
threatened  extinction.  By  the  selection, 
from  those  yet  to  be  found,  of  a  few  su- 
perior animals  of  the  genuine  Morgan 
type  and  characteristics,  and  by  such  a 
careful  mating  of  these  to  rebuild  the 
breed  and  reinstate  that  horse  to  that 
useful  position  which  he  originally  oc- 
cupied, it  is  hoped  to  do  a  great  good  to 
the  equine  world. 

The  fall  of  the  Morgan  horse  dates  to 
the  time  when  the  horses  of  Ethan  Allen 
and  Daniel  Lambert  startled  the  coun- 
try with  their  remarkable  records. 
Breeders  at  once  believed  the  Morgan 
horse  could  be  bred  for  speed ;  a  speed 
craze  ran  rampant  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Consequently  a  reckless  crossing 
with  Hambletonian  and  Geo.  Wilkes 


blood  was  everywhere  practiced.  A  de- 
sire for  more  size  led  to  even  more  vio- 
lent crossing.  The  whole  resulted  in 
the  almost  complete  annihilating  of  the 
breed.  Formerly  known  for  compact- 
ness and  beauty  of  conformation,  for  ac- 
tion and  quality,  the  breed  became 
rangy  and  angular.  The  registry  book 
became  filled  with  horses  that  traced  to 
Justin  Morgan,  but  were  Morgans  only 
in  name.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  few 
loyal  breeders  who  remained  true  to 
their  breed  standards  the  possibilities 
are  that  the  breed  should  have  been 
completely  lost. 

The  first  stock  bought  was  in  1907, 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  co-operative  breeding 
and  feeding  experiments.  Seven  mares 
and  two  fillies  were  bought  and  later 
in  the  same  year  the  horse  General 
Gates,  whose  cut  accompanies,  was  pur- 
chased. This  horse,  although  consider- 
ably advanced  in  years,  still  remains 
the  chief  stock  horse,  and  justly  so. 
While  his  jet  black  color  may  not  be 
most  desirable,  he  has  the  type  desired 
and  type  counts  most  in  the  selection  of 
the  stock.  He  stands  15  hands  high  and 
weighs  1000  lbs.  He  is  compact  and 
symmetrical,  is  a  free  and  easy  actor 
and  especially  is  he  deserving  of  men- 
tion from  the  fact  of  his  strong  individu- 
ality and  his  great  prepotency.  How- 
ever, sole  reliance  is  not  placed  in  this 
horse,  since  mares  are  mated  to  other 
Morgan  studs  of  desired  type  and  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Rommel,  who  is  Chief  Animal 
Husbandman  of  the  Bureau  of  Anid.al 
Industry,  h;;-;  oversight  of  the  work  be- 
ing carried  on  at  the  farm  and  deserves 
considerable  credit  for  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  few  years  the  farm  has 
been  in  operation.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime  and  those  in  charge  must  have 
time.    Those  who  might  offer  criticism 
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at  this  eai'ly  stage  of  the  Avork  would  be 
-showing  lack  of  "wisdom  and  a  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  great  task  the  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken.  ]\Ir,  Rommel 
has  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  farm 
stock  as  he  and  the  Department  have 
seen  fit.  Curious  enough  in  the  days  of 
the  breed's  prosperity,  choice  ^lorgans 
were  taken  to  Kentucky,  and  there,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  l)reed  has  been  better 
preserved  than  in  its  own  state.  Mr. 
Eommel  has  secured  some  of  this  Ken- 
tucky stock  and  has  taken  it  l)ack  to  the 
farm  and  its  original  home.  Morgans 
from  several  states  other  than  Vermont 
and  Kentucky,  principally  from  Ohio. 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  have  been  added 
to  the  farm's  stock  until  at  the  time  of 
my  leaAung  the  place  in  September,  the 
horses  numbered  about  85,  including 
that  year's  colts.  Animals  are  well 
cared  for  and  well  fed.  Promising  colts 
are  induced  to  moi-e  thrifty  growth  by 
the  addition  of  milk  and  eggs  to  their 
rations.  Bran  and  oil-meal  figure  large- 
ly in  all  rations,  with  a  small  amount  of 
corn  and  some  oats.  Peanut-meal  has 
been  successfully  used  and  found  to  re- 
place oats  at  less  cost.  The  mainten- 
ance cost  is  strikingly  low ;  animals  are 
well  fed,  but  unnecessary  food  is  not 
supplied.  The  stock  are  all  the  better 
for  it. 

Among  several  impressions  gained  at 
the  farm  last  summer,  one  was  that  the 
]\Iorgan  horse  and  the  part  he  has  taken 
in  the  foundation  of  our  native  horse 
stock  has  not  been,  and  is  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  average  horseman. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  horses  registered  in 
the  first  two  books  of  the  American 
Saddle  Registry  trace  directly  to  Justin 
Morgan,  and  in  turn  the  American  sad- 
dle horse  with  its  Morgan  blood  foun- 
dation has  figured  most  prominently 
in  the  building  of  our  American  car- 
riage horse   blood   lines.    So  that  in 


summing  up  the  Avhole  we  find  the  ]\lor- 
gan  horse  to  have  been  a  prominent  fac- 
tor in  the  founding  of  the  light  horse 
breeds  of  America.  With  the  auto 
truck  replacing  somewhat  the  heavy 
draft  horse,  and  with  greater  demand 
for  an  active  general  purpose  horse,  the 
possi1)ilities  for  the  use  of  Morgan 
blood  will  enlarge. 

One  is  scarcely  afoot  in  a  Vermont 
town  until  he  is  aware  that  the  horse 
stock  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
the  ^Middle  West.  SomcAvhat  smaller, 
full  of  snap  and  fire,  horses  draAv  farm- 
er's Avagons  into  toAA^n  Avith  a  dash  and 
a  spirit  that  is  admirable  considering 
the  mountain  road  they  had  just  coa^- 
ered.  The  stamp  of  Morgan  blood  is 
on  them  all.  The  farm  horses  are  a 
cross  of  Morgan  and  heaA^ier  stock. 
They  moA^e  easily  and  Avithout  the 
heavy  plodding  customary  to  the  draft 
breeds.  I  noticed  tAvo  of  the  Govei-n- 
ment  teams  passing  along  the  country 
road — one,  a  1000  lb.  team  of  Morgan 
mares,  the  other  a  1600  lb.  team  of 
Percherons.  The  mares  moved  a  8000 
lb.  load  Avith  seemingly  more  ease  1han 
the  Percherons  Avith  an  empty  Avagon. 
Of  all  the  horses  that  Avere  put  into 
harness  last  summer,  each  proved  to  be 
a  free  and  pleasant  driver.  The  larger 
the  hill  facing  them,  the  more  deter- 
mined they  are  to  carry  the  Avagon  at  a 
dashing  speed  to  the  very  top.  They 
come  in  from  a  hard  drive  Avith  good 
Avind  and  Avithout  jaded  flanks.  After 
a  sip  of  Avater  they  settle  eagerly  to  a 
hearty  feed.  They  are  tough  and  hearty, 
and  easily  kept;  kind  and  AAilling  al- 
Avays.  Surely  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  engaged  in  a  most  Avorthy 
Avork  in  bringing  back  to  us  that  most 
serviceable  branch  of  our  native  horse 
stock. 

Barring  a  fcAv  unpleasantries,  the 
summer  at  the  farm  Avas  a  most  enjoy- 
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able  and  instructive  one.  The  farm 
superintendent,  Mr.  Fred  Hammond,  a 
^Tortliy  man  of  pleasant  nature,  pre- 
serves peace  and  industry  there.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  I  was  sent  to  "Washing- 
ton with  some  horses  and  had  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  U.  S.  Exj^erimental 
Farm  at  Beltsville,  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  carrying  on  some  A^ery  strange 
and  interesting  breeding  experiments. 
The  zebra  has  been  mated  with  the  ass, 
the  cross  being  called  the  zebrass.  The 
animals  are  being  worked  and  are 
found  to  be  practical  and  useful  beasts 
of  burden.  The  Barbados  sheep,  re- 
markable because  of  the  females'  readi- 
ness to  mate  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
has  been  crossed  with  the  Merino,  and 
this  in  turn  to  the  Southdown,  the  re- 
sult being  a  sheep  of  fairly  good  mut- 
ton type,  fair  wool,  and  retaining  the 
breeding  characteristic  of  such  value. 


The  result  of  this  experiment  may 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
country's  sheep  industry. 

The  last  week  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State  was  spent  on  a  camping  trip  on 
Lake  Dunmore.  The  pine  covered 
mountains  slope  to  the  very  water's 
edge.  Bass  and  lake  trout  abound  and 
in  the  neighboring  mountains  are  some 
fine  trout  streams.  On  the  east  shore 
of  this  lake,  half  way  up  the  mountain 
side,  is  the  cave  in  which  Ethan  Allen 
hid  his  Green  Mountain  Boys.  Camp 
was  only  too  soon  broken  up  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  date  set  for  our  homeward 
trip.  On  the  return  to  Ohio  we  visited 
Boston,  went  from  there  to  New  York 
by  sea,  (narrowly  escaping  seasick- 
ness) and,  after  stopping  a  few  days 
at  each  place  and  at  Washington,  final- 
ly took  the  train  for  Ohio,  as  ever  "the 
best  of  all,"  the  unrivaled  seat  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  supreme. 


They  keep  us  for  our  family  trees.  They  hang  our  portraits  on  their  walls, 

They  trumpet  our  names  beyond  the     They  paint  and  garnish  and  gild  our 
seas,  stalls.  ■ — Carleton. 
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Training  and  Developing  the  Three-Gaited 

Saddle  Horse 

J.  A.  TAYLOR,  '12 


IF  you  have  ever  seen  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  open  a  gate  at  which 
a  score  of  impatient  riders  were  wait- 
ing, who  conld  neither  get  at  it  nor  out 
of  the  way.  because  his  hunter  didn't 
know  what  the  pressure  of  his  master  "s 
legs  meant,  and  fought  shy  of  the  gate 
while  keeping  others  from  coming  near 
it.  you  could  not  help  but  notice  a  lack 
of  training  on  the  part  of  the  horse  and 
have  a  feeling  of  disgust.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  have  a 
horse  who  is  fresh  enough  to  bound  out 
of  the  road  at  any  instant,  yet  who  is 
well  enough  schooled  to  rein  down  to  a 
five  mile  canter  with  his  haunches  un- 
der him,  while,  though  he  is  burning 
with  eagerness  to  plunge  into  a  gallop, 
he  curbs  his  ambitions  to  your  mood 
and  rocks  you  in  the  saddle  with  that 
great  combination  of  strength  and  ease. 
Such  a  horse  we  would  all  love  to  have. 

It  is  our  intention  to  show  how  such 
a  horse  may  be  trained  and  developed. 

The  three-gaited  saddle  horse  is  a 
short  tailed  horse  and  is  really  an  Eng- 
lishman's product,  yet  to-day  he  is 
quite  popular  in  this  country  for  rid- 
ing in  parks,  where  he  is  termed  a 
''Park  Horse."  or  to  some  extent  used 
in  "the  chase."  and  for  country  club 
games,  when  he  gets  the  name  "Hunt- 
er." 

NoAv  some  of  the  things  that  our 
training  should  bring  out  are : 

.(1)  To  develop  the  three  gaits — 
walk.  trot,  and  canter. 

(2)  To  thoroughly  manner  our 
horse,  so  that  he  will  go  lightly  on  the 
reins. 

(3)  To  have  him  hold  himself  to- 
gether, i.  e..  to  go  collectively. 


Our  horse  has  been  harness  broken, 
yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  has  ever  had 
any  one  on  his  back.  Different  ways 
can  be  used  to  get  the  horse  accus- 
tomed to  the  weight  of  a  saddle  or  a 
person "s  body  on  his  back,  but  probab- 
ly best  results  can  be  obtained  if  this 
work  is  begun  indoors.  "When  we  are 
grooming  our  horse,  we  can  at  times 
bear  our  weight  on  his  sides,  shoulders, 
and  after  a  little  time  across  the  back, 
even  getting  on  his  back  in  the  barn. 
If  this  is  gone  at  by  degrees,  as  all  our 
training  and  developing  should  be 
done,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until 
we  can  mount  our  horse  out  in  the  open. 

It  is  natural  for  our  horse  to  walk 
and  trot  and  in  some  cases  canter,  yet 
he  will  not  trot  when  we  want  the  trot, 
nor  canter  when  we  desire  that  gait. 
However,  by  careful  perseverance,  we 
can  have  our  saddle  horse  act  as  if  he 
were  a  part  of  us.  AYe  will  now  con- 
sider some  of  the  devices  to  attain  this 
end. 

There  are  but  two  bridle  bits  for  rid- 
ing purposes.  The  first  and  most  use- 
ful is  the  snaffle,  a  smooth  round 
mouthpiece,  jointed  in  the  middle  with 
rings,  and  when  it  is  employed  alone, 
it  has  check  pieces  also  on  the  ends. 
The  snaffle  is  the  bit  for  the  beginner, 
because  he  can  do  little  harm  with  it. 
The  other  is  the  "'•Curb."  but  it  will 
not  be  needed  for  the  walk  and  trot. 
The  reins  of  our  bridle  are  to  afford  us 
no  support,  but  simply  for  conveying 
to  the  horse  what  we  would  have  him 
do.  The  great  difficulty  in  training 
horses  is  to  have  them  know  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  them  to  do.  Such  in- 
formation is  best  conveyed  through  a 
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sensitive  mouth,  so  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  use  only  the  plain  bit  in  our 
first  training. 

Several  ways  might  be  given  to 
mount  a  horse,  but  this  comes  natural- 
ly through  a  little  work  with  a  saddle 
horse.  If  one  does  not  have  the  agility 
to  easily  mount  a  horse,  it  is  not  his 
place  to  attempt  to  train  it.  Upon  tak- 
ing your  seat  on  the  horse's  back, 
quickly  close  the  legs  against  the  sides 
of  the  horse  and  draw  the  reins  so  that 
he  will  collect  himself.  To  advance  at 
a  walk,  the  rider  will  increase  the 
pressure  of  his  legs,  or  give  a  gentle 
tap  of  the  whip  behind  the  girth,  until 
he  produces  the  necessary  impulse 
which  should  be  met  by  the  hand  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  horse  will  pro- 
ceed in  an  evenly  cadenced  walk. 

In  bringing  the  horse  to  a  halt  from 
the  walk,  the  rider  should  close  his  legs 
against  the  animal's  sides,  lean  back 
slightly  and  raise  the  bridle  hand.  This 
will  bring  the  horse  to  a  stop  in  a  fin- 
ished manner,  with  the  hind  legs  under 
him  ready  to  furnish  impulse  for  fur- 
ther movements.  The  tension  of  the 
legs  should  be  relaxed  and  the  legs  of 
the  rider  withdrawn. 

In  the  trot,  the  horse  should  be  rid- 
den in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  walk,  except  in  the  turns  the  horse 
should  be  more  closely  united  between 
hands  and  heels,  particularly  as  the 
rate  of  speed  is  increased.  To  get  the 
trot,  we  would  start  from  the  collected 
position  from  the  walk.  The  old  fash- 
ioned signal  for  the  trot  is  to  rise  in 
the  saddle  and  grasp  a  bunch  of  the 
mane  in  the  right  hand.  It  answers  as 
well  as  any. 

Every  time  you  fail  to  get  the  trot, 
take  him  back  to  the  walk  and  try 
again.  Be  gentle,  patient  and  very 
positive  and  time  will  bring  your  re- 
ward.   We  should  not  be  restless  and 


expect  to  get  the  gaits  too  rapidly.  If 
at  the  end  of  six  months  we  could  turn 
out  a  horse  trained  to  the  three  gaits 
and  well  suppled,  we  would  be  accom- 
plishing our  work  quickly. 

Before  the  canter  is  attempted,  the 
double  bridle  should  be  used  and  some 
suppling  done.  By  suppling,  we  haA^e 
reference  to  the  horse  becoming  pliant 
and  obedient,  to  have  greater  use  of 
the  muscles  of  the  forehand  and  the 
croup,  and  respond  more  readily  to 
your  wishes,  really  to  forget  himself 
and  act  as  the  trainer  directs. 

In  this  work  the  curb-bit  has  its  place. 
It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  severe  bit  and  should  not  be  used 
universally. 

Through  certain  exercises,  the  horse  is 
taught  to  raise  and  lower  his  head,  turn 
the  head  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  to  move  the  rear  feet  sidewise,  to 
collect  his  hind  quarters,  by  moving  his 
feet  under  the  body,  etc.  By  such  ex- 
ercises the  horse  has  more  control  of 
himself.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  is 
done  from  the  ground,  but  some  move- 
ments can  be  taught  when  mounted, 
particularly  raising  and  lowering  the 
head  and  getting  the  feet  under  the 
body.  However,  we  should  not  attempt 
too  much  of  this  work  while  riding  lest 
we  confuse  our  horse. 

Our  horse  will  seek  relief  from  the 
curb  at  first  by  poking  out  his  nose,  but 
in  time  he  will  give  way  and  arch  the 
neck,  which  will  add  much  to  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Good  driving  horses  often  pull  on  the 
bit,  but  a  good  riding  horse  never  pulls. 
By  proper  manipulations  of  the  curb 
and  snaffle,  in  time  the  trainer  should 
learn  to  hold  the  reins  so  loosely  that 
he  scarcely  knows  they  are  in  his  hand. 
The  reins  will  then  be  used  merely  to 
transfer  our  signals  to  our  horse.  We 
will  be  able  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left 
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Avitli  one  hand  and  beeonie  really  pro- 
ficient in  handling  our  saddler. 

By  the  time  our  horse  becomes  fairl.y 
well  accustomed  to  the  curb,  we  will 
try  the  canter.  To  get  the  horse  to  en- 
ter this  gait.  Ave  Avill  haA^e  him  collect 
himself  in  the  trot,  then  by  forcing  him 
to  increase  his  pace  often  the  canter 
can  be  obtained — the  gallop  at  first,  but 
by  restraining  the  horse  bA^  means  of 
the  curb  aa^c  get  the  canter. 

There  are  still  other  things  that  our 
horse  must  knoAA',  such  as  side  stepping, 
Avhich  is  gotten  in  the  suppling.  He, 
too,  should  knoAA^  hoAv  to  back.  A  sim- 
ple AA^ay  to  get  him  to  back  is  to  cause 
him  to  collect  himself,  AA^orking  from 
the  ground,  but  just  as  he  raises  his 
rear  feet  in  so  doing,  pull  gently  back 
on  the  curb  before  the  step  is  complet- 
ed and  Ave  may  get  a  step  backAvard.  If 


not  the  first  time,  repetition  Avill  suc- 
ceed. 

Again,  if  a  horse  Avill  not  back  for  a 
slight  pull,  force  Avill  not  aA^ail.  By  pa- 
tience, ingenuity  and  time  the  Avork 
Avill  be  accomplished.  Taking  our 
horse  to  a  little  raise  or  hill,  Avith  a 
slight  pull,  he  Avill  be  more  apt  to  back 
under  such  conditions. 

Should  our  horse  resist  any  of  our 
efforts,  Ave  should  immediately  cause 
him  to  do  something  else,  so  that  the 
impression  of  resistance  Avill  not  be 
fixed  in  his  brain. 

''Practice  makes  perfect,"  so  the 
more  experience  in  training  Ave  can 
haA^e,  the  more  dispositions  in  horses 
Ave  Avill  knoAv  hoAv  to  deal  Avith  and  the 
more  Ave  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  turning  out  a  product  that  for  su- 
perb beauty  and  undeniable  pleasure 
the  Avorld  kiiOAVs  no  c^uai. 


Look,  hoAV  round  his  straining  throat, 
Grace  and  shifting  beauty  float ; 
Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins. 
And  the  red  blood  gallops  through  his 
veins : 


Richer,  redder,  never  ran 
Through  the  boasting  heart  of  man. 
He  can  trace  his  lineage  higher 
Than  the  Bourbon  dare  aspire. 

— Proctor. 
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The  "Landwirtschaftliche  Institut"  of  the 
University  of  Halle,  Germany 


DEAN  H. 

THE  organization  of  a  German  Uni- 
versity is  essentially  different 
from  an  American,  but  in  general  the 
' '  Landwirtscliaf tliche  Institut ' '  corre- 
sponds to  our  agricultural  college.  It 
is  not  organized  under  a  separate  fa- 
culty, but  is  a  part  of  the  philosophical 
facult}^  of  the  University.  The  term 
Institut  is  used  here  to  indicate  a  sub- 
ject and  is  between  the  department  and 


C.  PRICE 

universities.  As  students  of  agricul- 
ture are  now  numbered  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  at  the  other  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  North  Central 
States,  the  enrollment  is  not  large,  last 
year  366  and  this  semester  381.  Of  this 
number  233  are  from  the  German  Em- 
pire, 88  from  Austria-Hungary,  39  from 
Eussia  and  the  remaining  from  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  from  Africa 


LANDWIBTHSCHAFTLICHE  INSTITUT, 
University  of  Halle. 


college  of  an  American  university,  and 
agriculture  is  still  regarded  here  so  far 
as  organization  is  concerned  as  a  single 
subject. 

The  Institute  at  Halle  is  especially 
notable  for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  was  the 
first  Institute  of  its  kind  established  in 
a  University,  which  was  in  1862,  the 
year  that  President  Lincoln  signed  the 
Morrill  Act  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges.  (2)  It  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students  of  any  of  the  Landwirt- 
sehaftliche  Institutes  of  the  German 


and  3  from  America,  I  being  the  only 
one  from  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  Institut  is  so  very 
different  from  that  of  our  colleges  that  a 
description  by  means  of  comparison  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  In  the  first 
place  the  students  average  much  older 
than  our  own,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
out  of  place  as  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
for  plenty  of  men  attend  the  lectures 
that  are  much  older  than  I  am. 
Equipment. 

According  to  the  American  standard 
of  the  equipment  necessary  for  an  agri- 
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cultural  college  what  they  have  here  is 
not  at  all  elaborate.  They  are  located 
by  themselves  some  distance  from  the 
administration  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  are  most  of  the  other  Insti- 
tutes. The  buildings  and  gardens  oc- 
cupy three  or  four  acres.  The  build- 
ings are  very  plain  and  some  of  them 
quite  old  and  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
present  needs.  This  coming  summer  a 
new  dairy  building  is  to  be  built  and 
considerable  remodeling  done  on  the 
old  buildings.  Limited  as  they  are  in 
space,  it  has  all  been  utilized  very  inten- 


ercising.  Notwithstanding  this  limita- 
tion in  space  they  have  a  large  amount 
of  livestock,  representing  a  great  many- 
types  and  breeds.  These  are  not  only 
representative  of  the  most  important 
domestic  breeds,  but  some  of  the  wild 
animals  also.  For  example,  they  have 
three  American  buffaloes,  a  wild  boar, 
and  several  zebra  crosses.  In  some  re- 
spects it  reminds  one  of  a  zoological 
garden,  but  these  have  all  been  brought 
together  for  a  special  purpose  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in 
cross  breeding.  The  work  has  been  car- 
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sively  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 
Tropical  agriculture  is  of  importance  to 
Germany  in  relation  to  her  colonies  in 
Africa,  and  consequently  they  have 
green  houses  devoted  to  the  plants  of 
economic  importance  in  the  Colonies. 
The  gardens  are  planted  principally 
with  specimen  plants  of  the  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  beds  about  four  by  six  feet, 
varieties  and  specimens  of  the  different 
vegetables  and  grains  are  grown. 

In  the  live  stock  department  the  ani- 
mals are  confined  entirely  to  the  sta- 
bles or  paved  yards  which  are  very  lim- 
ited in  size  and  o^ive  little  room  for  ex- 


ried  on  for  years  and  an  immense  collec- 
tion has  been  assembled  of  the  mounted 
skeletons  and  skins  of  the  animals  that 
have  died  as  well  as  the  living  animals 
that  they  now  have.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  such  a  collection  in  range  and  qual- 
ity is  duplicated  any  place  else  in  the 
world. 

AYithin  a  half  hour  's  Avalk  of  the  In- 
stitute is  its  experiment  farm,  which 
contains  nearly  300  acres.  Here  very 
extensive  variety  tests,  fertilizer  tests 
and  culture  tests  are  carried  on  for  all 
of  the  principal  farm  crops,  much  the 
same  as  at  our  experiment  station  at 
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Wooster.  In  plant  breeding  tlie  work 
is  also  very  extensive,  and  quite  a  large 
building  has  been  built  for  the  storing, 
testing  and  record  work  of  the  individu- 
al plants  that  are  used  in  the  breeding 
work. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Insti- 
tute's equipment  is  its  library,  which 
consists  of  over  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes, approximately  one-fifth  as  many 
as  we  have  in  our  University  library.  It 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  University 
library  and  has  its  own  offices  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Institute. 
While  the  books  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  agriculture,  yet  the  general  sci- 
ences and  economics  are  quite  well  rep- 
resented. Naturally  the  works  are 
mostly  German,  yet  English,  French  and 
Italian  are  also  included.  The  bulletins 
from  the  American  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
"Washington,  are  in  the  library,  but  not 
many  American  books  on  agriculture.^ 

In  this  is  the  greatest  contrast  be- 
tween our  own  college  and  the  work 
here.  According  to  the  classification 
here  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  di- 
vided into  three  main  divisions:  (1) 
Acker-  und  Pflanzenbaulehre  (Agrono- 
my), (2)  Tierzucht  und  Molkereiwesen 
(Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairying),  (3) 
Betriebslehre  (Farm  Management) .  All 
the  other  subjects  are  made  secondary 
to  these  ,or  are  given  an  independent 
course  by  special  lectures,  as  in  the 
case  of  horticulture,  which  is  given  by 
the  Director  of  the  Province  Fruit  Ex- 
periment Station,  an  institution  entire- 
ly separate  from  the  University  but  lo- 
cated near  Halle.  The  work  is  princi- 
pally given  by  lectures  and  the  two 
things  that  are  entirely  lacking  are 
class  rolls  and  examinations,  except 
the  examinations  that  a  student  must 
take  when  he  wants  a  teacher's  certifi- 


cate, a  diploma,  or  a  doctor's  degree. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  stu- 
dents are  given  four  weeks  in  which  to 
decide  what  lectures  they  want  to  at- 
tend. During  this  time  they  are  at  lib- 
erty to  attend  any  they  want  to.  By 
the  end  of  the  four  weeks  they  must 
have  reported  and  paid  for  the  lectures 
that  they  have  elected,  otherwise  their 
registration  will  be  cancelled.  They  are 
now  at  liberty  to  attend  or  not  to  at- 
tend just  as  they  please.  It  is  their  own 
loss  if  they  do  not,  and  no  one  concerns 
himself  about  them.  But  as  I  have  thus 
far  observed  the  attendance  is  quite 
regular,  except  at  lectures  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  here  it  has 
been  so  dark  during  December  and  Jan- 
uary that  the  lights  had  to  be  lighted 
in  the  lecture  room  at  that  hour.  The 
absenteeism  at  this  hour  is  frequently 
large  and  I  occasionally  helped  to  swell 
it  myself. 

A  German  professor  never  begins  a 
lecture  till  a  quarter  past  the  hour  and 
frequently  twenty  minutes.  He  then 
comes  in,  in  a  great  hurry,  plunges  right 
in,  goes  steadily  until  the  bell  rings  at 
the  close  of  the  hour  and  then  leaves  as 
suddenly  as  he  came.  He  is  usually  the 
last  one  in  and  the  first  one  out  of  the 
class  room.  He  seldom  or  never  asks 
the  class  a  question  or  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  did  not  start  out  to  give  any  opin- 
ion of  this  method  of  teaching,  but  only 
to  describe  the  Institute  and  its  work,, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it 
impresses  me  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
loss  of  time  for  the  student  and  an 
over-lapping  in  the  subjects  as  they  are 
given.  Since  there  is  no  sequence  of 
studies,  each  one  must  be  complete  in 
itself  and  independent  of  the  others  in- 
stead of  being  founded  upon  what  the 
students  learned  in  their  previous 
courses. 
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Editorial 


The  paragon  of  brute  animals  is  he. 
For  general  beauty,  exquisite  harmony 

of  proportions,  poetry 
THE  HORSE,    of    motion,  commend 

us  to  the  horse.  Thru 
the  dangers  of  the  journey,  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase  he  has  associated  with 
man;  with  willing  ardor  he  encountered 
the  dangers  of  the  martial  field;  and 
best  of  all,  it  was  with  a  sturdy  prow- 
ess that  he  partook  in  the  humble  labors 
of  cultivating  the  soil  for  mutual  sub- 
sistence. 

Vast  and  energetic  bodily  powers,  an 
admirable  pliability  of  disposition  and 
fortitude  of  heart,  aye,  and  even  a  por- 
tion of  intellect — all  these  Nature  gave 
unto  him,  gave  unto  him  that  he  might 
serve  and  associate  the  better.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  aroused  the 
finest  sentiments  and  worthiest  feelings 
of  primitive  times  ? 


Where  else,  than  in  the  horse,  can 
we  see  the  personification  par  excellence 
of  beauty  and  utility?  Watch  him  in 
action,  a  good  one — an.  American  sad- 
dler, epitome  of  grace;  an  American 
trotter,  marvel  of  speed;  a  high-step- 
ping coacher,  prodigy  of  beauty;  a 
mighty  drafter,  vision  of  power ;  study 
his  movements  and  then  wonder  no 
longer  when  we  say  that  the  horse  has 
an  irreplaceable  spot  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  well  as  in  his  pocketbook.  Fig- 
ures still  prove  him  indispensable  in 
commerce.  If  he  ever  ceases  to  be  so,  it 
will  be  ours  to  mould  him  to  his  new 
adaptation,  whatever  that  is. 


AGS.,  2— VETS.,  1. 

Sounds  good,  doesn't  it?  Don't 
blame  you  for  being  hilarious.  But  be 
out  at  the  next  game,  (every  Friday  at 
4  p.  m.)  and  root ! 
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Perhaps  it  Avas  Ishniael,  the  outcast, 
who  first  appreciated  the  adaptability 

of  the  horse  to  the  needs 
HORSE  and  the  admiration  of 
NUMBER,     man.    Perhaps  it  was  in 

his  heart,  as  he  wandered 
there  in  the  far  eastern  desert,  that 
there  first  welled  up  the  sentiment, 
which  Lord  Byron  so  effectively  visual- 
izes : 

'"A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free. 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 
A  thousand  horse,  and  none  to  ride : 
0!  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ■  ' 
At  any  rate,  it  was  his  son's  great- 
grandson.  Salaman.  whose  five  mares 
made  up  the  renowned  ' '  Al-Khamseh. " " 
whom  we  associate  with  the  founding 
of  the  magnificent  Arabian  race  of 
horses. 

Since  then  man  has  known  the  horse 
as  an  instrument  of  his  rise,  noblest  of 
servants  and  truest  of  brute  friend. 
The  Avestward  march  of  civilization  was 
on  the  back  of  the  charger.  Bred  for 
battle,  he  became  the  foundation  of 
peace.  When  the  human  family  turned 
from  Mars  to  follow  after  Demeter. 
when  tillage  and  commerce  replaced 
war  and  brigandage,  what  of  the  horse  ? 
The  need  for  him  was  but  the  greater. 
The  study  of  his  adaptation  to  the  new 
order  of  peace  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating chapters  of  history.  Behold 
the  fashioning  of  the  modern  horse. 
Five  original  equine  races  went  into 
the  melting  pot,  and  there  came  out  the 
present  day  breeds,  each  finely  adapted 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
master.  And  now  we  have  him,  draw- 
ing our  burdens,  carrying  us  lightly 
on  his  back,  or  pulling  our  carriage — 
at  once  catering  to  our  needs  and  pleas- 
ure as  can  none  other. 

We  might  recite  statistics  aplenty  to 
prove  his  great  worth  to  man.  Suffice 
it  to  say  he  is  at  present,  as  through 


past  centuries,  indispensable  to  our 
present  system  of  living.  Not  soon  wi'I 
he  be  displaced.  ]\Ioreover,  the  love  of 
horseflesh  is  deeply  ingrained  into  the 
heart  of  every  countryman  and  every 
lover  of  the  "out-of-doors,"  which  in- 
cludes us  all. 

Sons  of  Ohio  have  never  yielded  to 
anyone  in  admiration  for  the  horse. 
Ohio  horse  history  forms  an  introduc- 
tory and  basic  chapter  to  American 
agriculture.  Its  study  makes  one  a 
prouder  Buckeye  and  a  still  more  en- 
thusiastic horseman. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  devoted  this 
issue  to  Ohio  ec^uine  interests.  Would 
that  it  might  have  been  a  thousand 
times  more  worthy  of  the  caption  it 
bears ! 


In  placing  before  our  readers  this 
current  number  devoted  to  an  appreci- 

tion  of  the 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,    equine  in- 
terests    0  f 

Ohio,  we  gladly  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  many  who  have  so 
kindly  co-operated  with  us. 

The  subject  matter  represents  careful 
preparation  through  hours  of  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  various  authors  whose 
names  head  the  various  articles.  Each 
one  of  these  have  an  individual  ex- 
pression of  our  gratitude. 

The  issue  could  not  have  been  a  suc- 
cess without  the  aid  so  kindly  extended 
in  the  loan  of  cuts  and  photographs. 
For  the  illustrations  we  are  indebted  to 
The  Hartman  Stock  Farm,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  McLaughlin  Bros.,  the  importers 
of  Columbus.  Ohio  ;  D.  C.  Acklin,  of  Nil- 
ka  Farm;  Prof.  B.  E.  Carmichael,  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  :  Dean  H. 
C.  Price  and  the  Ohio  State  University 
Extension  Department. 

For  all  the  favors  so  kindl}^  extend- 
ed we  are  duly  appreciative. 
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Friday,  April  26th,  is  the  date  of 
THE    AGRICULTURAL  BANQUET. 

This  is  the  one  big 
ALL  OUT  event  of  the  Agri- 

FOR  BANQUET !    cultural  C  o  1 1  e  ge, 

when  everybody 
must  be  out,  faculty,  students,  fresh- 
men, seniors,  sophomores  and  juniors — 
all  must  be  on  hand,  ready  to  vent  their 
enthusiasm  to  the  limit.  Every  one  is 
on  the  same  plane  for  that  one  evening, 
the  plane  of  good  feeling  for  the  en- 
hancement of  agricultural  spirit  at  Ohio 
State.  Excuses  for  that  night  are  null 
and  void.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  fellows  to  be  there.  Lets  "gob- 
ble" up  those  tickets  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  placed  on  sale.  Let's  crowd 
the  Virginia  to  its  utmost  capacity.  An 
unsurpassed  cuisine  and  a  list  of  toasts 
such  as  we  shall  some  day  be  glad  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear  await 
us.  Then  'tis  all  out  for  the  l^anquet 
and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Ohio 
State  !   Be  there  ! 


Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ; 

Behold  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's, 

Lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty. 

— Shakespeare. 


A  broad  constructive  policy  is  what 
the  Ohio  college  needs,   and  what  is 

coming.  She  needs  a 
SECOND  neater  adjustment  to  her 
TO  NONE,     marvelous   growth.  Her 

quarters  are  crowded.  She 
needs  more  big  men.  The  Ohio  public 
is  seeing  it  so  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  is 
instructing  its  legislature  accordingly. 
That  body  will  surely  rise  to  the  situ- 
ation and  provide  for  our  needs.  As 
alumni  or  as  students  we  shall  never 
rest  until  everyone  shall  know  for  a 
truth  that  the  Ohio  College  is  second  to 
none  in  all  this  land.  It  is  hers  by 
right,  by  location,  by  environs,  and  by 
popular  demand.  The  broad  construc- 
tive policy  will  bear  this  fruit.  It  is 
our  duty  to  help,  wherever  it  may  lead 
us. 


Courtesy  McLaughlin  Bros. 

All  hail  to  the  lordlings  of  high  degree, 
His  neck  is  high  and  erect. 
His  head  is  replete  with  intelligence, 
His  belly  short,  his  back  full. 
And  his  proud  chest  swells  with  hard 
muscle.  — ^Virgil. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


AGRICULTURAL  BANQUET. 
THE  BEST  YET. 

The  third  annual  banquet  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  will  take  place  Friday 
evening,  April  26th.  at  the  Virginia  Ho- 
tel. Professor  Vivian  will  act  as  toast- 
master  and  an  excellent  toast  list  has 
been  prepared.  Dr.  Hunt,  Dean  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, will  deliver  a  short  address.  Fol- 
lowing this  a  number  of  prominent  men, 
including  Dr.  Thompson,  ex-Senator 
Harris,  Secretary  A.  P.  Sandles,  F.  E. 
Pomerene,  Colonel  "Wilson  and  George 
M.  "Worman,  '12,  will  respond  to  toasts. 

Xo  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  this 
event  a  success  in  every  detail.  The 
growing  popularity  of  this  function  in- 
dicates that  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred students  will  on  that  night  be 
gathered  about  the  festal  board  to  pro- 
mote that  spirit  of  loyalty,  fellowship, 
and  unity  so  characteristic  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Don't  forget  the  date,  Friday,  April 
26th. 


TO  FIX  OLEO  STANDARD. 

Professor  Oscar  Erf.  head  of  the  Dai- 
ry Department  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, has  been  appointed  by  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  Congress  as 
a  member  of  a  sub-committee  of  five  to 
help  establish  a  color  standard  for  oleo- 
margarine. The  oleo  manufacturers 
contend  that  there  is  no  such  color  as 
pure  white  and  that  they  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  law.  Hence  this  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  establish 
a  standard  color.  Professor  Erf  is  do- 
ing the  experimental  work  for  the  com- 
mittee. 


The  Oliver  Chilled  PIoav  Co.  recently 
X>resented  the  University  with  a  twa 
bottom,  four  horse,  gang  plow.  It  has 
been  tried  out  during  the  spring  ploAV- 
ino'  and  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 


The  Agronom}^  Department  recentlj^ 
purchased  a  Huber  bean  and  pea  huller 
of  the  latest  and  most  improved  type. 
It  has  been  busily  employed  in  thresh- 
ing out  a  considerable  quantity  of  soy 
beans  which  the  University  will  sell  for 
seed  purposes. 


Dean  Homer  C.  Price,  who  has  been 
spending  the  past  year  in  Germany,  is: 
blossoming  forth  as  a  very  prolific  au- 
thor of  farm  magazine  articles.  During- 
the  past  month  articles  from  his  pen 
have  appeared  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette, 
Wallace's  Farmer,  The  National  Stock- 
man and  Farmer,  Ohio  Farmer,  and 
Twentieth  Centurv  Farmer. 


R.  T.  Baker.  Curator  of  the  Tech- 
nological Museum,  of  Sydney.  Xew 
South  Wales,  sends  to  Professor  C.  S. 
Plumb,  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment, a  box  of  valuable  wools  from 
Australia.  They  will  be  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  Ohio  State's  already  notable- 
wool  collection.  Besides  the  avooIs  a 
number  of  very  valuable  photographs 
accompanied  the  gift. 


Joseph  F.  Cox  and  Leo  E.  Melchers 
are  at  present  engaged  in  orchard  in- 
vestigation work  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Selby, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  They 
will  return  in  June  to  receive  their  de- 
grees. 
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RICHARDSON  WEDS. 

On  March  20th,  Mr.  Chas.  Richard- 
son, '10,  was  united  in  holy  wedlock  to 
Miss  Ruth  Merrill,  of  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 
The  happy  pair  are  now  settled  in  the 
Richardson  homestead  at  Willoughby. 
Richardson's  many  friends  at  Ohio 
State  extend  their  deepest  felicitations. 


Professor  A.  G.  Phillips,  of  the  Ponl- 
try  Department  of  Purdue  University, 
Lafeyette,  Ind.,  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
P.  S.  Jacoby,  of  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment, last  Thursday.  Professor  Phil- 
lips inspected  the  few  houses  that  the 
department  has  and  looked  over  the 
site  of  the  proposed  Laying  and 
Brooder  Houses.  He  commended  very 
highly  the  work  carried  on. 


Excavation  is  now  under  Avay  for  the 
hasement  of  the  new  $10,000  Storage 
and  Implement  building  to  be  located 
•directly  to  the  rear  of  the  horse  build- 
ing. The  original  plans  called  for  a 
$15,000  building,  but  a  discrepancy  in 
the  available  appropriation  necessitated 
the  erection  of  a  cheaper  building. 


Mr.  0.  B.  Woodrow,  of  Jackson  Co., 
•a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  is  our 
new  farm  manager.  He  attended  the 
short  winter  course  here  this  year  and 
acted  as  toastmaster  at  the  Winter 
Course  banquet.  He  began  work  April 
1st. 


V.  L.  Wildermuth,  '09,  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Tampee,  Arizona.  He  is 
working  on  cereal  and  forage  crops  in- 
sects, devoting  his  time  more  particu- 
larly to  alfalfa  pests. 

The  class  in  Landscape  Gardening 
will  make  some  plantings  of  shrubbery 
around  University  Hall. 


At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  Supt.  David 
M.  Fyffe  gave  a  short  talk  on  "The  Pas- 
ture Lands  of  Scotland."  Following 
this  was  a  discussion  on  the  future  of 
the  society  and  the  need  of  an  amended 
constitution.  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  Executive  Committee  presented  a 
few  amendments,  which  were  adopted. 
Following  this  was  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  semester.  The  following 
members  were  elected :  President,  L. 
L.  Heller ;  Vice  President,  V.  A.  Place ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Geo.  B,  Crane. 


Professor  Davis  spent  a  few  days 
at  Oak  Harbor,  superintending  the 
planting  of  the  new  school  grounds  at 
that  place.  He  was  also  at  Rosewood, 
in  Champagne  County,  where  the  school 
grounds  are  three  or  four  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  planned  the  planting  of  them. 


Professors  Paddock  and  Gourley 
spent  several  days  at  Geneva,  giving 
demonstrations  in  pruning,  spraying, 
and  caring  for  the  frozen  peach  trees 
of  that  vicinity. 


Professor  A.  G.  McCall  spent  the 
Easter  vacation  at  Carlsbad,  in  the  Pe- 
cas  Valley,  New  Mexico,  looking  over 
some  irrigation  lands.  J| 


T.  H.  Parks,  '09,  is  working  for  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  is  investigating  the  alfalfa 
weevil. 


Fifteen  men  from  the  Horticultural 
Department  were  pruning  orchards 
about  Columbus  during  Easter  vaca- 
tion. 


Philip  Luginbill,  '10,  is  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  working  on  cereal  crop  in- 
sects. 
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CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORLD 
Banostiiie  Belle  de  Kol,  of  Ohio. 


WHAT  GOOD  BREEDING  WILL  DO. 

W.  H.  Standish.  of  Fulton  County. 
O..  began  26  years  ago  Avitli  a  few  head 
of  cows  to  build  up  a  dairy  lierd.  By 
judicious  selection  and  breeding  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  what  is  consid- 
ered, by  representatives  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  as  one  of  the  best  Hol- 
stein  herds  in  the  country  produced  by 
a  single  individual.  He  has  eleven  cows 
for  which  he  has  been  offered  $25,000. 
Recently,  Mr.  Standish  refused  $600  for 
a  two-month-old  heifer  calf,  the  mother 
of  which  has  a  record  of  111  lbs.  of  milk 
in  one  day  and  an  official  seven-day 
record  of  34.6  lbs.  butter  fat.  Last  year 
one  of  these  cows  produced  119  lbs.  of 
milk  in  one  day.  Only  within  the  last 
year  has  any  official  record  of  these 
cows  been  kept,  but  since  that  time 
their  fame  has  spread  and  buyers  have 
come  into  the  community  and  bought 
up  $7,000  worth  of  descendants  of  the 
herd.  This  is  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  on  the  farm  if  one  so  wills  to 
do  it.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Standish  are 
needed  in  every  community.  Get  busy, 
farmers,  young  and  old,  theoretical  and 
practical;  if  there  is  not  an  opening, 
make  it ! 


CORN  AND  ALFALFA  SPECIALS. 

The  "Corn  and  Alfalfa  Special" 
which  was  run  over  the  Erie  railroad, 
April  3,  4  and  5,  bu  the  Extension  De- 
partment, was  very  successful.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather,  some 
2000  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
mature  farmers,  attended  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  the  testing  of 
seed  corn,  seed-bed  preparation,  and 
culture  of  corn  and  alfalfa.  Similar 
trains  will  be  run  over  the  C,  H.  &  D., 
the  Nickel  Plate,  and  the  T.  &  0.  C,  the 
last  of  April  and  the  first  week  in  May. 


The  March  number  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Bulletin  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  "Care  of  Milk." 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  and  one  entitled 
"The  House  Fly  and  the  Blow  Fly,"  by 
Prof.  James  Tline. 


The  second  senior  spread  of  the  year 
will  be  held  at  Ohio  Union  on  the  even- 
ing. May  3rd.  The  entire  building  will 
be  thrown  open  and  all  amusements, 
etc..  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  A  special  program  of 
music,  stunts,  and  a  speech  will  be 
features  of  the  evening. 
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OHIO  STATE  POULTRY  INSTITUTE 

The  interest  manifested  at  the  recent 
Ohio  State  Poultry  Institute  is  a  good 
indication  that  the  poultry  industry  is 
rapidly  being  placed  on  a  basis  equal  to 
that  of  our  other  live  stock  interests. 
The  program,  Avhieh  was  prepared  by 
Professor  C.  S.  Plumb  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Ja- 
coby,  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment, was  instructive  and  interesting 
from  both  the  practical  and  the  scien- 
tific standpoints. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  9  :30 
a.  m.,  with  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  President 
of  Ohio  State  Poultry  Association,  as 
chairman,  after  whose  brief  address 
Mr.  Oscar  E.  Miles,  of  the  Miles  Poultry 
Farm  at  Worthington,  0.,  spoke  on 
''The  Breeding  of  Poultry."  Mr.  Geo. 
G.  May,  of  the  Aldrich  Poultry  Farm, 
at  Clintonville,  0.,  followed  with  ''In- 
cubation and  Brooding."  Following 
these  two  practical  talks,  Ernest  R. 
Hoftyzer,  a  student  at  the  University, 
disclosed  some  very  interesting  facts  in 
reference  to  an  investigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbus egg  market. 

The  afternoon  session'  was  presided 
over  by  President  W.  0.  Thompson. 
Practical  demonstrations  by  experts 
were  the  feature  of  this  session.  Mr. 
Ross  M.  Sherwood,  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
mental Station,  spoke  on  the  Fat- 
tening and  Feeding  of  Poultr}^"  This 
was  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
"Three  Methods  of  Killing  Poultry," 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Jacoby,  instructor  in  Poul- 
try Husbandry  at  the  University.  The 
session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  sci- 
entific demonstrations  of  cooking  eggs 
and  preparing  fowls  for  the  table  by 
the  Misses  Frances  Beck  and  Anna  M. 
Parry,  instructors  in  Domestic  Science 
in  the  Columbus  High  Schools. 

The  evening  session  opened  at  7:30, 
with  Hon.  A.  P.  Sandles,  Secretary  of 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 


chairman.  The  first  speaker  Avas  A.  T. 
Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  FolloAving  his 
talk,  Professor  A.  G.  Phillips,  of  Purdue 
Universit}^  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Housing  and  Brooding  of 
Farm  Poultry."  This  lecture  Avas  the 
feature  of  the  institute  and  met  Avith 
hearty  appreciation  from  everyone. 
Dr.  0.  V.  Brumley,  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  fully  discussed  the  subject  of 
"Roup"  and  the  iuA^estigations  carried 
on  concerning  it  at  the  Veterinary 
Clinic.  The  institute  Avas  brought  to  a 
close  by  having  Mr.  A.  P.  Sandles,  Mr. 
Ross  M.  SherAvood  and  Professor  C.  S. 
Plumb  discuss  Avhat  the  various  organi  ■ 
zations  Avhich  they  represented  were 
doing  for  Ohio  poultry  interests.  Pro- 
fessor Plumb  briefly  outlined  the  Avork 
carried  on  by  the  Department  and  the 
plans  for  its  future  development. 


On  Friday,  April  5,  the  Judging  Pa- 
Adlion  Avas  the  scene  of  the  Fifth  Sheep 
Shearing  Contest  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. The  entries  Avere  numerous  in 
most  of  the  contests  and  professional 
shearers  of  considerable  reputation 
Avent  into  this  game  to  shoAv  the  speed 
and  quality  of  their  Avork.  The  contest 
for  shearers  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
proved  to  be  an  attractiA^e  CA^ent  and 
the  quality  of  Avork  done  by  these 
youngsters  Avas  Avorthy  of  much  com- 
mendation. The  most  interesting  event 
of  the  day  Avas  an  exhibition  by  Mr.  Mo- 
ran,  of  the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co., 
AAdio  removed  the  fleece  from  a  South- 
doAvn  Avether  in  tAvo  minutes  and  twen- 
ty-six seconds.  Some  very  interesting 
points  of  conformation  Avere  revealed 
with  the  removal  of  the  fleece.  How- 
ever, the  students  who  are  most  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  the  work  were  de- 
prived of  this  benefit,  as  the  contest  was 
held  during  the  spring  vacation,  when 
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most  of  the  students  were  home.  Ani- 
mal Husbandrymen  students  are  prone 
to  feel  that  the  coincidence  of  such  an 
event  occurring  during  the  spring  va- 
cation, should  not  happen  again. 


OUR  NEW  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY 
BULIDING. 

The  new  Botany  and  Zoology  build- 
ing will  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Vet- 
erinary Hospital.  The  architectural 
features  will  harmonize  with  Oxley 
Hall  and  Ohio  Union,  the  nearest  per- 
manent buildings.  The  whole  area  of 
the  hollow  and  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  buildings  will  be  used  for  bo- 
tanical gardens  and  eventually  be  de- 
veloped into  an  ideal  landscape  garden. 
A  series  of  ponds  will  lie  in  the  hollow 
north  of  the  building.  These  will  bal- 
ance up  the  effects  of  Mirror  Lake  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  driveway. 

The  main  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  will  have  the  offices  and  a 
large  lecture  room  for  both  depart- 
ments. The  main  part  of  the  basement 
will  contain  an  aquarium.  Fresh  and 
salt  water  tanks  will  contain  marine 
animals,  fishes,  frogs  and  other  study 
material.  The  second  floor  will  be  a 
museum  for  study  collections  and  dem- 
onstration material  used  in  class  room 
work.  A  joint  library  will  contain 
books,  papers  and  current  periodicals 


of  botany,  zoology  and  general  biolog- 
ical nature. 

The  north  wing  Avill  be  occupied  by 
the  Zoology  Department.  The  first 
floor  will  have  laboratories  for  ad- 
vanced work.  The  first  and  second 
year  laboratories  and  a  room  for  ex- 
perimental zoology  will  be  located  in 
the  basement.  The  second  floor  will 
have  laboratories  for  ornithology  and 
research  work.  An  insectary  on  the 
outside  will  be  used  for  studies  of  life 
histories  and  habits  of  insects. 

The  Botany  Dei^artment  will  occupy 
the  south  wing.  The  laboratories  and 
class  rooms  will  be  similarly  divided 
up.  The  underclassmen  will  occupy 
the  basement,  the  students  of  advanced 
standing  having  the  upper  floors.  A 
green  house  back  of  this  wing  will  have 
plants  for  class  room  work  and  decora- 
tive purposes,  one  feature  being  a  sec- 
tion devoted  especially  to  water  plants. 

The  new  building  will  accommodate 
more  than  1000  students  in  each  de- 
partment. There  are  now  over  700  stu- 
dents of  zoology  and  350  of  botany. 
The  increase  in  zoology  students  was 
about  450  this  year.  The  Botany  De- 
partment is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  80  a  year.  However,  the  build- 
ing is  so  planned  that  future  additions 
to  take  care  of  the  growth  will  not  mar 
its  beauty. 
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How  often  we  hear  the  statement  that 
horsemen  do  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  good  "blood"  in  the  sires.  But  is  it 
so?  One  can  hardly  hold  to  this  opin- 
ion if  he  Avill  but  consider  the  large  fees 
that  are  paid  for  a  service  to  some  of 
the  really  good  horses  that  have  proven 
themselves  as  good  breeders.  The  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  Patchen 
Wilkes  Stock  Farm,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
of  a  $500  fee  for  a  limited  number  of 
services  to  Peter  the  Great  will  illus- 
trate this  point.    Criticize  horsemen 


for  disregarding  merit  when  they  will 
pay  this  sum  for  a  microscopic  cell  even 
from  this  great  sire.  No,  they  have^ 
come  to  realize  that  individuality 
backed  up  by  a  good  line  of  breeding, 
means  prepotency,  and  consequently 
the  transmission  to  the  offspring  of 
those  points  of  conformation  and  tem- 
perament which  enable  the  sire  to  go 
the  mile  at  a  record-breaking  speed. 
Although  the  spermotazoa  are  micro- 
scopic, they  are  sometimes  worth  many 
times  their  weight  in  gold. 


Do  Fertilizers  Pay? 


The  Government  and  Educational  "Authori- 
ties" spend  considerable  public  money  in  printing 
contradictory  statements  on  this  pomt. 

Great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  manufactur- 
ing fertihzers.  They  evidently  pay  the  makers. 

Farmers  continue  to  increase  their  fertilizer 
purchases,  indicating  that  they  are  profitable  to 
the  farmer. 

But  are  the  kinds  which  ihe  manufacturers  pre- 
fer to  sell  the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer  ?  Do 
they  give  the  greatest  profit  consistent  with  main- 
taining the  productiveness  of  the  soil  ?  Or  do 
they  merely  supply  the  element  most  needed  at 
the  moment  and  reduce  the  available  supply  of 
the  other  elements  ? 

The  average  fertilizer  contains  4  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  Potash.  The 
average  crop  takes  from  the  soil  3  times  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 
You  can  guess  the  answer.    Use  more  Potash,  for 

Potash  Pays 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  on  Profitable  Farming,  containing  system  of  national 
fertilizing  and  soil  testing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

BALTIMORE.  Continental  Building         CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block  NEW  YORK,  93  Nauan  Street 
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Ohio  State  University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture.  The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and        The  College  of  Law. 

Science.  The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Education.  The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  College  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  College  of  Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture.      5.    A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture.     6.    A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry.  7.    A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

4.  A  Foin'  Year  Course  in  Domestic        8.    A  V/inter  Course  in  Dairyng. 

Science. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in  regard  to  them, 

address 

H.  C.  PRICE,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WOKI.I) 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 


DUNNS    "LOCK"  FLOATS. 


Dl  XN'S   "ASEPTIC"  EMASCULATOR. 


B 

(Patent  Applied  For.)   -^mmm 

ABSOLUTELY   PERFECT— A   MARVEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY. 
Points  of  Superiority 

Has  ao  screws.    Will  hold  a  long  or  short  Blade.  (Tateut  -V"->Iied  For) 

Easily  cleaned.    No  parts  to  rust.  (Figure  1760. 

Requires  no  Special  Blades.  moulfication  of  the  Dr.  Geo.  R.  White-IIauss- 

824  Straight  Float                                         $2  50  mann  Eniascnilatcr.   Tliis  instnimont  is  essential- 

825  Angular  Float                                            2  50  ly  the  same  as  the  White-Ilaussmann  Emascula- 

•526    Black   Molar    Float                                  2  50  tor.   hut  considerahly  improved   hy  being  made 

827    Concave  (spoon)  Float   2  50  as^eptic  as  shown  in  the  IHustrarion.    This  instru- 

Set  of  4  with  2  handles                                   9  00  ment  and  the  "White  nioditifai  iou  should  not  be 

„      ...r^.      ,        -w^       .^^  confused  with  other  so-called  White  Emascultors, 

Write  for  Special  Circular  of  Dunn's  Perfected  ns  they  are  materially  different  in  construction. 

Mouth  Speculum  The  eiiip-^ulators  maiiufctured  by  us.  Price  10.00. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  STUDENTS— 'Send  list  of  wii  j   '.     We  will  not  be  undersold. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

708  SOUTH  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO.  ILLNOIS 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Trices  for  Cash 

Please  mentiou  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when    .vritiiij;-  advertisers. 
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Nature's  Source  of  Phosphorus" 

Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  most  economical  and  only  permanent  soil  builder.  An  application 
of  2000  lbs.  per  acre  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  Phosphorus  for 
five  to  ten  years. 

Broadcast  over  clover  and  other  legumes,  or  on  stubble 
fields — at  any  time  during  the  year — and  when  ready  to  do  so 
plow  in. 

Mix  it  with  all  the  animal  manure — preferably  making  the 
mixture  throughout  the  year  as  the  manure  accumulates  by 
sprinkling  in  stables  and  feeding  lots  and  over  manure  heaps, 
or  pits,  daily. 

"We  have  one  of  the  most  complete  and  "up-to-date"  drying  and 
grinding  plants  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  District,  and  the  only  one  producing  a 
grinding  of  which  90%  will  pass  a  100  mesh  screen  and  70%  a  200  mesh 
screen.   A  large  storage  enables  us  to  make  prompt  shipments. 

We  are  always  ready  to  correct  and  make  good  our  mistakes  and  will 
use  every  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 

JOHN  RUHIV1,  JR. 

MT.  PLEASANT,  TENNESSEE. 

Ground  Rock  Branch  of  Ruhm-Phosphate  Mining  Co. ,  Miners  and  Shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock 


AN  AID  TO  DO  BETTER  WORK 

Accessories  or  supplies  tending  to  promote  the  Dairy  Industry  are  quickly  appre- 
ciated by  those  interested.  They  may  be  either  time  savers,  means  to  economy  or 
aids  to  better  work. 


Indian  in  Circle 


In  £Tery  Package. 


is  just  such  an  accessory.    Its  peculiar  properties  make  it  such. 

The  cleansing  ingredients  of  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner 
and  Cleanser  do  more  than  merely  remove  the  common  surface 
accumulations;  it  does  the  exceptional  by  removing  the  unseen  bacteria  which  are 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  pure,  clean  milk.  Furthermore,  it  adds  the  distinct, 
fresh  odor  of  cleanliness  wherever  it  is  used. 

No  other  dairy  cleaning  material  approaches  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  either  in  the  quality  of  its  cleaning  or  in  the  idealness  of  its  composition. 
These  facts  are  confirmed  in  the  recommendations  given  Wyandotte  Dairyman's 
Cleaner  and  Cleanser  by  men  no  less  prominent  than  State  Dairy  Inspectors  and  Agri- 
cultural Authorities. 

If  you  wish  to  spend  less  time  cleaning  3'our  dairy  and  still  do  your  work  better, 
or  if  you  want  to  keep  milk  in  the  freshest,  cleanest  condition,  just  ask  your  dealer 
for  a  "sack  of  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser,  or  write  your  supply  man 
for  a  keg  or  barrel.    Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
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ROSS 


THOROUGHLY 

MANUFACTURED 


SILO 


The  Silo  that  is  wanted  by  those  who  want  the  BEST.  Quality  of 
material  and  proper  construction  is  our  motto.  If  price  alone  is  con- 
sidered, we  want  to  be  excused  from  quoting  prices.  If,  however, 
QUALITY  is  wanted,  give  the  ROSS  a  chance.  Competition  sidesteps 
qualitv  and  makes  the  price  the  main  issue  when  figuring  against 
THE  i?OSS. 

AVe  are  entitled  to  make  these  assertions  because  THE  EOSS 
features  that  are  nceessarv  for  a  GOOD  SILO  and  these  features  are 
THE  EOSS  SILO  ONLY'! 

A  ROSS  SILO  and  let  us  prove  that  what  we  say  above  is  TEUE. 


Manufactured  by 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Established  1850 


DnCQ  SILO  FILLING 
S\\JOO  MACHINERY 

LARGEST  CAPACITY,  MOST  MODERN,  MOST  RELIABLE, 


ii  ^ 

P01M6WK 


LAST  CALL 


Get  YOUR  Copy  of  the  224-Page  Cyphers  Poultry 
Guide  Now! — It*s  a  Great  Book  for  Poultry  Growers 

LAiHT  CALL  for  the  Big  Cyphers  1912  Year  Book,  full  of  practical  inter- 
est from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  the  most  complete,  interesting  and  help- 
ful Year  Book  we  have  ever  gotten  out.  244  pages.  IVo's.lO  inclies — pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Contains  these  eight  chapters  of  information  never 
before  published,  of  great  practical  value  to  you. 

I    How  to  Get  Twice  as  Many  Eggs  from  the  Same  Number  of  Hens. 
II    The  200-Egg  Per  Year  Hen— How  to  Produce  Her. 
Ill    Large  Sized  Eggs  in  Demand  as  Well  as  Lots  of  Them. 
lY    Mating  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs. 
Y    Selection  and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Successful  Hatching. 
YI    Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  with  Least  Amount  of  Work. 

   YII    How  to  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  the  Lowest  Cost. 

YIII    Premium-Price   Tal)le  Poultry   and  How  to   Produce  it. 
And  this  big  free  book  also  illustrates  and  describes 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  more  than  100  Standard  Poultry  Supplies.  Explains  the  real  wisdom,  economy,  profit  in  beginning 
with  a  Cyphers — the  genuine  non-moisture  incubator — the  trouble-proof  kind.  Automatic  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  regulation.  Used  by  more  Government  Experiment  stations,  by  more  large  poultry  plants, 
by  more  fanciers  of  national  reputation  tliaii  all  other  makes  combined.  Insurable  everywhere  and 
sold  on  a  personal  satisfaction  guarantee.  We  have  always  co-operated  with  Cyphers  customers  in  get- 
ting best  results.  But  now  the  "Cyphers  Company  Service''  Department  by  i  ersonal  letters  of  advice 
and  continuous  publication  of  l)ulletins.  egg  incubation  charts,  etc.,  works  with  you  month  for  month 
for  your  success.  Send  TODAY  for  our  FREE  Catalogue — "I'oultry  Growers'  Guide  for  1012'' — tells 
fully  about  the  $1,000.00  we  are  to  distribute  in  cash  prizes  to  poultrymen  and  women  who  write  us.  in 
their  own  words,  the  best  reports  of  their  individual  success  in  poultry  raising  for  profit  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  local,  home  conditions.  Competition  open  to  the  world,  whether  you  use  our  goods  or  not. 
To  save  valuable  time,  address  our  nearest  place  of  l)usiness. 

CYPHTRS  INCUBATOR  COMRANY 

Dept.  31.    Factory  and  Home  Offices,  BUFFALO,  X.  Y. 
Branch  Stores  and  Warehouses: 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y  23  Barclay  Street      KANSAS  CITY.  MO  317-310  S.  W.  Boulevard 

BOSTON.  MASS  12-14  Canal  Street      OAKLAND.   CAL  2127  Broadway 

CHICAGO.  ILL  340-342  N.  Clark   St.       LONDON.  ENG  121-123   Finsbury  Pave. 

I'lease  mention  THE  AG lllCUL'iTKA  L  STUDENT  when  writing  advpi  :  i 
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STATE 
PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 

PHOSPHATE 

ROCK 


EVERY  CAR 

HAS  SPECIAL  CARE, 

IS  GUARANTEED, 


IS  ANALYZED. 


PRAIRIE  STATE" 

MEANS  QUALITY 

Our  Standard  and  Guarantee  is  positively  12^%  phosphorus 
We  will  furnish  higher  grades,  if  desired. 

Fine  and  uniform  grinding  make  our  Phosphate  Rock  valuable. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  OWN  MINES  TO  YOU. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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FARMING? 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELD 

IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY 

HURRY  MATURITY 

ENRICH  THE  SOIL 

Use  Armour  s  Fertilizer 
The  Quality  Brands 

Armour  brands  feed  the  plant  right  from  the  beginning  of  growth 
through  to  maturity. 

Field  results  are  positive  evidence  of  their  superiority. 

Our  factory  is  located  at  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  right  at  the 
source  of  supply  of  Animal  Matter,  such  as  Tankage,  Bone,  Blood,  which 
we  supplement  with  High  Grade  Potash  Salts,  Acid  Phosphate,  etc. 

All  materials  used  are  combined  under  the  supervision  of  experienced 
chemists  and  practical  agriculturists,  whose  experience  has  taught  them 
what  formula  is  best  for  the  purpose  intended. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  is  not  our  only  aim.  We  go  further  than 
that  by  having  the  best  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  or  field  results. 

Write  for  our  1912  Farmers'  Almanac — a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive book. 


Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 
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V    The  Smith  "■" 

Offer 

WHEN  any  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
or  any  manufacturer,  purchases 
raw  material  for  his  products  it  is  tested 
or  analyzed  before  it  is  used. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
fertilizer  he  uses— before  it  is  used,  that  he  may  know 
for  what  he  is  paying. 


The  Smith.  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company  will  go  the  farmer  one 
better  than  the  manufacturer  and 
pay  for  that  analysis. 
Any  agent  of  this  company  will, 
upon  request  of  the  purchaser, 
draw  samples  of  the  particular 
shipment  of  fertilizer  and  send  to 
a  chemist  for  a  report,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  before  use, 
that  it  contains  the  elements  that 
it  is  represented  to  contain. 


Understand,  The  Smith  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Company  pays  for 
this  analysis. 

If  the  report  shows  that  the  ferti- 
lizer contains  a  less  proportion  of 
plant  food  value  than  is  claimed, 
an  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
shortage. 

The  chemist  may  be  any  one  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  agent. 


The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  (Agents  AVanted)  I 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square 
dealing  and  we  recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.  Mention  ''The  Student" 
when  you  write. 

Lake  View  Farm 


PURE  BRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 
size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian    Asso.,    F.    L.  Houghton. 
Sec'v,  Box  154.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Hull  Bros.,  Proi)s., 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

Something;  for  Sale  at  All  Times. 


Polled  Jersey  Cattle    Yorkshire  Swine 


Eich  milking,  horness  beauties.  Pleasant  to 
v^^ork  with.  Profitable  to  ov^n.  For  names  of 
breeders,  etc.,  write 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y, 
R.  D.  4,  Box  30.  Springfield,  O. 

MAKE  YOUR  WANTS  KNOWN. 

BERKSHIRE  MOGS 

They  have  quality  and  type  as  well  as  pedigree. 
MERD  BOARS 
ROYAL  CHAMPION  IMPROVER,  143000 
PREMIER  C'S  MODEL,  144000 

.Mso  have  some  extra  good  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $1.50  apiece. 
Eggs  in  season.  A.  E.  FISHER,  Orient,  Oliio. 

MULE   FOOT  MOGS 

  Largest  jkrize-winning  show  and  breed- 
ing herd  in  the  land.  Foundation  stocl  of 
all  ages  for  sale  from  big,  growthy  and 
healthy  litters.     Seven  big  herd  Boars. 

JOHN  H.  DUNLAP, 
Box  P,  Williamsport,  O. 


S.  M.  CLEAVER 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

Breeder  of  High-Class 

MERINOS: 


Making  a  specialty  of  breeding  the  three  types  for 
exhibition  purposes.    Stock  at  all  times  for  sale. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  on  the  C,  D.  & 
M.,  Stop  48,  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Delaware. 


Quality  Durocs 

With  breeding  and  individuality 
to  match  at  prices  that  are  right. 
Come  or  write. 


D.  O.  McKinley  j 


"Want   some  pork, 
Get  a  York." 

CHOICE  YOUNG   STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  C.  SMAW 

p.  O.  Box  5.S7  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

Pentoila  Stock  Farm 

G.  A.  I)ix,  Successor  to  C.  D.  F.  Dix  &  Son 
DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Breeders  of 

Resristered  Percherons, 
Berkshires  and  Shropshires 

Young:  Stock  For  Sale 
Prices   Reasonable,  Breeding  and   Quality  Con- 


American  Hampshire  Hogs 

Bred  by 

ADAM  ALT,  Rockford,  Ohio 

Herd  headed  by  Searchlght  2nd, 
Grand  Champion,  International  1910; 
Beauties  Exile  (]-^o9).  Such  sows  as 
Ohio  Beautv  (11578),  White  Stocking 
(4862). 

Public  inspection  invited. 


The  Wade  &  Digby  Swine  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  OHIO. 

Registered  0.  I.  C.  &  Berkshire 
Swine  For  Sale 

^'\>  showed  the  Grand  Cbami)ioii  Berkshire  Sow 
at  The  recent  .\iiicrican  Berks;hire  ('on;^ress  Show, 
held  at  ('oluiul)us.  Ohio.  We  have  breeding  stock 
of  all  ayes  for  sale  at  all  times.  Have  just  re- 
ceiirly  had  our  herds  inoculated  for  cholera  pro- 
tection. 


F.  J.  WADE. 

Mg-r.  of  Fairland  Farm, 

O.  I.  C.  Swine. 


E.  J.  DIGBY. 

Mgr.  of  Kelloars  Farm, 

Berkshire  Swine. 
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Hartman  Stock  Farm 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

To  those  starting  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  or  Poultry  busi- 
ness by  selling  the  very  best  of  Breeding  and 
Individuality  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


LUCY'S  CHAMPION  79315 
Is  at  the  head  of  our  Jersey  herd  of  over  five  hundred 
head^  conceded  to  be  the  largest  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  in  the  world. 


THE  HARTMAN  STOCK  FARM 
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Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA.  OHIO. 

First  prize  Flock  of  Ohio  Bred  Sh..  ^ 
shires.  1910:  17  other  prizes  in  the  Open 
and  Ohio  Bred  Class.  Come  and  look 
over  our  Flock.  Newark  Traction  Lme. 
Near  Wagrgam  Stop.  Ewes  and  Earns 
Tor  sale. 


Broad    Head.  Ii3(>— First  at  Columbus,  1909. 


Grass  Lick  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

Amer.  Merino  and  Delaine  Sheep 

This  rloek  showed  ar  •"rhirreeu"  leading  "State" 
and  Counry  Fairs  in  lOll.  won  151  Firsts.  119  Sec- 
onds and  10  Floel^  aud  Champion  prizes.  Ewes 
and  Rains  for  sale. 

J.  J.  DEEDS  &  SON 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

Newark  Traction   Line.  Stop  Moore's  Corners. 
Call  lip  Mr.  Schoeff. 


Elder  Ridge  Shorthorns 

Bred  and  Owned  by 

C.  E.  JOHNSON,  Flushing,  Ohio 

Herd  headed  by  the  prize  winning-  Monarch's  Favorite,  assisted  by 
Rosewood  Dale.  Over  SO  head  in  herd.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  In- 
spection invited. 


White-Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 


F.  L«  Postic  &  Sons, 


Stop  T,  O.  E.  Ry. 
CAMP  CMASE,  O. 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH  COACHERS 


HOKSES  DIRECT  FEOM  FEANCE 


Our  horses  won  every  first  and  championship  at  Ohio  State  Fair  this  year. 

McLaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO;  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.;   OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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g^A  Herd  Boars 


GOOD  E  NUFF  AGAIN,  24,875 
GOLD  BOND,  20529 


f^^^-^Jfl^  <r^  GOLD  BONC,  20529  ^^^^^V^^J'^O 

M^J[?(3^  LAGONDA,  26079  "^^^JL^^^ 


"We  liave  some  very  excellent  gilts  that  are  bred  to  Good  E  Nuff  Again,  "The  Duroc  Won- 
der."  They  are  bred  right,  and  priced  right.    Ask  about  them. 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sp«i' 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

"We  breed  Pereherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinoes,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Largei  York- 
shires and  some  other.    "We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Idealyld  Stock  Farm 

SPECIALTIES  —  Norman  Horses,  Short  Horn  and  Red 
Polled  Cattle,  Shropshire,  Oxford  and  Merino  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine,  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
All  Stock  Registered. 

Ers.    hambers  &  Sons,  Mansfield,  O. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARO  H.  MICKLE,  Prop. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


For  Sale: 

2  BOAR  PIGS 

By  Good-E-Nuff  Again,  24875, 
"The  Duroc  Wonder." 


Chi  nchinna 
Stock  Farm 


PERCH  ERONS 

Young  Stock  For  Sale. 


J,  Q.  SMITH  &  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 
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Chestnut  Hill  Farms 

COALBURG,  OHIO 

Office,  403  Wick  Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

 THE  HOME  OF  

Galaxy's  Sequel  Chestnut  Hill  Yeksa  Skeezicks 

Honor  Bright  Chedda  May 

12,674.00  lbs.  milk,  694.64  lbs.  fat.  11,514.30  lbs.  milk,  643.12  lbs.  fat. 

Talladeen  Imp.  Island  Butter  Queen 

11,906.81  lbs.  milk,  633.51  lbs.  fat.  12,158.80  lbs.  milk,  619.31  lbs.  fat. 

Emma  McPeake 
9,452.00  lbs.  milk,  605.05  lbs.  fat. 
Suwaunee  B.  Jean  of  Tawawa 

10,231.31  lbs.  milk,  511.05  lbs.  fat.  8,747.60  lbs.  milk,  490.25  lbs.  fat. 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  some  very  choice  Young  Bulls  of  the 
above  and  similar  breeding.  Also  a  few  Heifers  and  Young  Cows  bred  to 
the  above  named  Bulls.  Raise  the  grade  of  your  herd  by  infusion  of  the 
best  Guernsey  blood. 


EST.  MYRON  C.  WIOK,  Prop. 


CHAS.  H.  DRISSEN,  Supt. 


Veterinary  Supplies 

THE  KILER-WALTERS  DRUG  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BUCICLYE 

■RAIN  DRILLS 


"The  Buckeye — 
a  wise  buy." 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill— features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 
Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Buckeye  Drill.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

Tlie^mencan  beecf/n^Mac/uneCo. 

l\C0fiP0/iA7£o  ^  ^ 
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CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Do  you  suspect  it  in  your  herd? 
The  best  authorities  claim  that 
proper  disinfecting  is  the  only  ef- 
fective remedy.  And  you  know,  if 
you  have  ever  used  it,  that  the  best 
disinfectant  for  this  and  all  general 
purposes  is 

Minor's  Fluid 

"The  Yellow  Can" 

It  is  non-poisonous,  easily  pre- 
pared and  guaranteed  to  kill  lice, 
ticks  and  stomach  worms;  it  cures 
mange  and  scab  and  prevents  hog  cholera,  etc. 

Your  dealer  carries  MINOR'SFLTJID  in  stock  or 
can  get  it  from  his  jobber.  If  not,  write  us  direct. 
Get  our  prices  on  Dipping  Tanks. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 


15l»  Columbus  Road 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mark  Your  Stock 


We  make  six  styles  of  Stock  Marks,  Labels, 
Buttons,  Poultry  Leg  Bands,  etc.  Send  tor 
samples  and  catalogue  O.  S. 

F.  S»  BURGH  &  GO.,  GhicagOm 


A  Reinforced  Concrete  Silo 

embodies  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  Silo  construction.  Just  con- 
crete and  steel  combined  in  approved,  scientific  manner  and  form, 
both  in  the  making  of  the  block  and  in  the  erection  of  the  structure. 

SIMPLE!    STRONG!  DURABLE 
COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow,  nor  rot  down.  Lowest  after-cost  of  keep- 
up.  Manner  of  construction  and  reinforcement  fully  covered  by 
letters  patent.  Ask  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  booiilet  and  tes- 
timonials. 


The  Perfect  Silo  &  Cistern  Block  Co. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


Buckeye 

CULTIVATORS 


Are  made  in  every  style.  Eecognized  everywhere  as  the 
' '  complete,  dependable  line. ' '  No  matter  what  kind  of  crops 
you  grow  or  on  what  kind  of  land — steep  hills,  slightly  row- 
ing or  flat  land — there  is  made  a  Buckeye  Cultivator  that 
will  ''insure  the  greatest  yield  from  any  field.''  Send  for 
Buckeye  Cultivator  Catalogue  and  go  to  your  local  imple- 
ment dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  Buckeye  Cultivators.  **The 
Buckeye — a  wise  buy." 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co  'ncorporatep 

SpRI  NQFI  EILD.    QmiQ.       U   3  A. 
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More  Money 

For  Cream 

We  need  more  cream  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  demard 
for  our 

"DAISY  BRAND"  BUTTER. 

Better  start  today  and  ship  us 
what  you  can  spare. 

^'Checks  Mailed  for  Each  Shipment" 

We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for 

Butterfat 

□  □  □ 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Co^ 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

llllllllllllll 
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THOMAS 

DRILLS 
HARROWS 
HAY  MACHINES 

THE  STANDARD 

Ask  for  Catalog. 


The  Thomas  Mfg.  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


$3,000,000 


Will  be  saved  this  winter 
to  the  users  of  INDIANA 
SILOS.  There  is  another 
winter  coming.  15,000  silos 
in  use  our  best  salesmen. 
We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  silos  in  the 
world.  Licensed  under 
Harder  patent  No.  627732. 


INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

50  Union  Bldg., 
ANDERSON,  IND. 


J) 


PRINTING 

I         I  FOR  FARMERS  i  i 


We  make  a  specialty  of  printing  pedigrees,  sale  catalogs,  pamph- 
lets. Many  farmers  hold  stock  sales,  or  keep  pure  bred  stock,  and 

need  printed  matter 

We  are  located  at  the  corner  of  Noble  and  Pearl  Sts.,  rear  South- 
ern Theatre.   We  do  lots  of  Agricultural  printing.   Write  for  prices. 


THE  PFEIFER  SHOW  PRINT  CO, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  giving  these  firms  our  trade,  but 
by  boosting  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ought  to  be  a  class  that 
any  firm  would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do 
your  business  with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "The  Student." 

BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 


Varsity 
Barber 
Shop 


The  Best  and  Most  Con- 
venient Barber  Shop  for 
"Ohio  State  Students." 

The  same  old  stand 
refitted  and  remodeled. 


Citizens  Phono  7085 


Bell,  Main  5966 


NEW  STORE         NEW  GOODS 
NEW  BIANAGEMENT 

THE  COLUMBUS  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTSMEN^S 
SUPPLIES 
16  EAST  CHESTNUT  STREET. 


^  nni  m  m  -»  -n  ^ 


1  The  McDonald 


Hard 


ware 


Co. 


1204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


.-g  We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  g: 
with  O.  S.  U  ^ 


Loys. 


Hardware 


Stoves  and  House  Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  IVIetai  Rooting 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


TWO  PROMINENT  INSTITU- 
TIONS of  learning :  0.  S.  U. 
for  training  and  developing  the 
mind;  Howald's  for  training  and 
developing  an  artistic  taste  in 
beautifying  the  home. 

We  cordially  invite  you  in  and 
look  over  our  line  of  Furniture, 
Rugs  and  Draperies. 


HOWALD'S 

34-36-38  N.  High  St. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


We  Clothe  the  Extreme 

HATS,  .  .  ■  $2.00 
SHOES,  ■  ■  ■  $3.00 
GLOVES,  $1.25  to  $2.00 

TOP  AND  BOTTOM  SHOPPE 

COININOR  &  EGAIN 

65  S.  High  St.,  Opp.  State  Mouse 

STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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I         MARZETTI  I 

1  Restaurant  I 

2  1548  N.  HIGH  ST.  5 

S   Headquarters  for  ''Ohio  State"  Boys. 


J  STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING.  g 
S  FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH.  S 
S  POOL.  g 


Things  You  Ought  to  Know! 

We  are  located  at  Cor.  Eighth  and 
High,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Our  Telephones:  Citz.  4253;  Bell,  N. 
1223. 

Our  goods  are  the  best  and  always 
fresh. 

Our  prices?  You  can't  beat  them, 
quality  considered. 

We  are  never  in  dispute  with  custom- 
esr  about  their  accounts. 

"Honesty  brings  Confidence." 
"Confidence  brings  Business." 
"Business  brings  Appreciation." 
Thank  you, 

AAEON  HIGGINS. 


Groff Pharmacy 

DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS,  STATIONERY 
.  .  .  and  .  .  . 
TOILET  ARTICLES. 


2091  North  High  Strete. 


■.J 


NewEraRestaurant 

Just  What  You  Are  Looking  For: 

A  place  for  Students  to  get  good  board 
at  low  prices. 

A  $3.00  Commutation  Book  for  $2.75 

Give  Us  a  Trial — Sure  to  Please. 

1591-93  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

(Formerly   Turner's  Eestaurant.) 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

C.  L.VOLK'S 


is  the  place  to  buy 

Groceries,  Meats 
and  Fruits 


I  Citz.  Phone  6623;  Bell  Phone  N.  608  | 
I  1553  NORTH  HIGH  ST.  1 


Clark's  Bakery 

FINE  LINE 

BREAD 
CAKES 
&  PIES 

Special  Attention  given 
to  Clubs  and  Fraternities 


I   GO  TO- 


MILLER'S 


-FOR^ 


I  Kodaks,  Drugs,  College  | 
Supplies,  etc. 


COR.  HIGH  and  TENTH  AVE. 


* 
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SEASON  1911-1912. 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance 

Prof .  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows: 

HIGH  ST.  ACADEMY, 
199i  S.  High  St.   Phones:  Auto  3456;  BeU  5877. 

Will  oraanize  a  beginners"  class  Friday  evenin.cr.  May  lOth,  7  :30  o'clock. 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY, 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:  Auto  4431;  BeU  6189. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Tuesday  erenins'.  May  Sth.  7:30  o'clock. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY, 
827  Oak  St.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  BeU  6189. 
The  Academv  has  been  rearranged  for  functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

TUITION 

Grentlemen.  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons   5  00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evening:s 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $3,00  per  week  until  paid.  The  Waltz.  Two-Step,  Three-Step.  Colum- 
bus Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 

WINTER  PAVIL,ION — Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open 
Tuesday.  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.    Operated  on  Summer  plan. 

ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES, 
CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 


The  Randall  Orchestra 

"BaU-Room  Experts" 

35  CHITTENDEN  AVE.  Director,  H.  Kurtz  EandaU.  BeU  Phone,  North  1487 


L.  B.  Carruthers,  Mgr.        Citizens  Phone  15. 

THE  ELMONT 

GROVEPORT,  O. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
STUDENT  PARTIES 

Only  5  minutes'  w.^lk  from  both  the  Scioto 
A'alley  and  Hocking  Eailroads. 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

We  V5^ill  make  you  a  better  fitting,  better 
wearing  and  better  looking  Suit  or  Overcoat 
for  $20.00  than  others  will  at  $25.00.  Fit 
guaranteed. 

MENDEL,  THE  TAILOR,  545  N.  High  St. 

Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


STUDENTS   WILL   REChlVE  A  CORDIAL  WELCOME  AT 

Kiler's  Drug  Store 

COR.  8th  AVE.  AND  HIGH  HEADQUAPTERS  FOR  A.  D.  S.  REMEDIES 
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Special  Senior  Offer 

THE  NEW  STUDENT  FOLDER,  $3.50  PER  DOZEN 

(Regular  Price,  $10.00  per  Doz.) 

An  exclusive  style  of  our  own,  finished  only  in  our  usual  way,  THE  BEST. 
We  have  never  offered  anything  so  good  as  this  at  so  reasonable  price  to  Ohio 
State  Students  before.  Secure  ticket  through  our  Special  Eepresentative,  JAMES 
H.  ERWIN,  32  E.  Sixteenth  Ave.,  Bell  Phone,  North  2694;  Citizens  14211. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


We  Can  Fit  You  No  Matter  How  You're  Built 


WE  are  specialists  in  fitting  the  hard  to  fit.  We  handle  each 
customer  in  a  different  way  and  cater  to  his  individual 
measure.  Likewise,  we  suit  his  individual  taste.  If  you  have 
had  trouble  in  getting  fitted  probably,  you're  the  man  we're 
looking  for.  As  for  the  style  and  price — well,  these  will  be  as 
pleasing  to  you  as  the  fit. 


The  ^^So- Different'^  Tailory 

WE  DO  PRESSING. 

High  St.  at  Tenth  Ave.  Citizens  Phone  5396 


COLLEGE  IININ 

COR.  TENTH  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 

Six  Bowling  Alleys,  Eight  Pool  Tables,  Fine  Line  of  Cigars,  Tobacco.  Cigarettes, 
Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Hot  Lunch,  Barber  Shop. 

National  Indoor  Games 

"For  the  Student." 
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LINE  YOUR  BUILDING  WITH  THE!  NEW  WALL  MATERIAL 

BEAVER  BOARD 

Takes  the  Place  of  Lath,  Plaster  and  Wall  Paper.     Cover  your  Roofs  with  the  Ready  to  Lay 

TRYOID   RUBBER  ROOFING 

The  best  for  service  and  price,    For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  PAPER  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


< 

)RR-KIEFEI 
;0LVMBV6,( 

'  (§rY-'€nfn  §>tuUa  (Ha. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photograp/iy 

''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

).    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 

It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seedin.c:  conditions  are.  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  he  done.  Superior  Drills 
are  sold  under  a  warranty  that  ahsolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send 
for  the  Superior  Catalogrue.  Head  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 


The  American6e.Edin6  /IaChine  Co.  ■ncorpo«>vted 
 >S pRiNGFi ELD,  Ohio  ,  U.3.A.  
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J^J^^^  I        To  Teachers,  Students,  Ministers,  Etc. 


On  the  Late  Model  Standard 


Pittsburg  Visible  Typewriter 

AN  HONEST  TYPEWRITER  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE. 

$65.00 

TERMS:  $10.00  down  and  small  payment 
monthly. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Two-color  ribbon — universal  keyboard — 
back  spacer — line  lock — ball-bearing  carri- 
age. 

Mention  this  magagine,  and  address 

Pittsburg  Visible 

New 

^^^^^^^^^^      Typewriter  Co. 

*  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dairymen  Who  Ship  Their  Cream 

to  us  will  tell  you  that  they  receive  greater  benefits  and 
more  advantageous  arrangements  than  elsewhere.  Why 
not  try  us  and  prove  it.   A  postal  brings  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 
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When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary 
Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 


TME  M.  HAIVIIVI  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

His^h-Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer 
Acid  Phosphate 

12,  14,  16  and  18  Per  Cent. 
Washins^ton  C.  H.,  Ohio 


HOOSIEEt 

GRAIN  OFMIvLj^ 


"The  Hoosier  is  still 
the  best  grain  drill." 

Ask  the  fanner  who  boufrht  ;\  Iloosier  Drill  2."  or  30  years 
ajro  and  who  has  recently  purchased  a  new  Iloosier  and  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  there  is  no  better  j:rain  drill  ou  earth 
The  Iloosier  was  up-to-date  50  year.s  ajro  and  i.  is  up-to-datn 
now.  Kvery  size.  All  styles.  Yon  can  always  .set  what  you  want 
in  the  Iloosier  line.  Send  for  the  Iloosier  Cataloirue.  Call  on 
your  (ieaior  and  insist  on  having  a  Iloosier  Drill. 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
Richmond  Indiana,  U.vS.A. 


INCORPORATED 
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OUE  New  Catalog  of  Dairymen's  Supplies  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a  cow.  It  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover — contains  87  pages — with  valuable  infor- 
mation about  modern  dairy  apparatus  and  utensils. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  will  show  you  the  latest  models  in  butter  churns  and 
workers,  milk  testers  and  testing  supplies,  tinware,  stable 
fittings  and  supplies,  engines,  boilers,  and  everything  in 
use  on  the  modern  dary  farm  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Up-to-Date  Equipment  Adds  to  Dairy  Profits 

We  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to  bigger  dairy  profits.  Our  organization  covers 
the  entire  country  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy- 
ing everywhere.  Write  us  freely  on  any  subject  connected  with  dairy  equipment  and 
methods. 

We  manufacture  equipment  for  every  kind  or  size  of  dairy  plant  and  equip  more 
modern  plants  than  all  other  concerns  combined. 

The  catalog  is  free  to  everyone  who  asks  for  it.  In  writing,  please  state  what 
machines  or  line  of  dairying  you  are  most  interested  in.  Address 


The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 


Dept.  29. 


61  W.  KINZIE  ST.,  CHICAaO,  ILL. 


The  SIMPLEX  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


IMPROVED  DESIGN 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00       1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 
and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 
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